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THE SYSTEMS OF SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA AND RUSSIA. 


PEDAGOGICS ABROAD.—VIII. 


HE latest report of the Minister of Edu- 

cation for the winter semester (half-year) 
of 1876, show that Prussia, with its 23,000,- 
ooo inhabitants, has 264 gymnasia or classical 
schools; 97 real-schulen, analogous to our 
English high schools, and 92 gewerbe-schulen 
and upper burger-schulen, which comprehend 
business colleges and art schools. Altogether, 
the educational establishments for the upper 
and middle classes in Prussia, under direct 
Government control and supervision, are fre- 


quented by 134,595 scholars, and taught by 


6,359 teachers, 

‘The gymnasiaare attended by nearly 80,000 
day scholars, (the German school-boy almost 
invariably lives at home), who pay from 
$12.50 to $20 a year, according to the form 
or school class to which they belong. The 
salaries of the masters, which have been 
lately increased, range from $450 to $1,250 
perannum. In a few instances the stipend 
of the director or head master exceeds the 
latter sum, and a dwelling house is attached 
to his office. We may note that the funds 
of the gymnasia are derived in the vast ma- 
jority of cases from the annual royal grants. 
I'he proportion of masters to pupils is much 
larger than in England or the States, and as 
a rule no master is expected to give more than 
three lessons in a day, while the director is 
rarely called upon for more than eight to ten 
a week. The large amount of leisure enjoyed 
by the instructor must not be overlooked in 








summing up the merits of the German system. 
We may mention further, that all the gymna- 
sia possess a good library for the use of the 
masters, and most of them one for the schol- 
ars also. ‘They have, moreover, philosophical 
apparatus, as well as botanical, geological, 
and mineralogical collections. 

As to the pupils in these classical schools, 
they receive fiom twenty-eight to thirty les- 
sons of an hour each day during the week, 
and spend from four to five hours daily in 
preparation at home, so that a boy who would 
stand well in his class is occupied about nine 
hours inaday. A certain amount of super- 
vision is exercised by the masters over the 
boys, even during their leisure hours—the 
German boy does not p!ay—and even in their 
homes. ‘The scale of punishment rises from 
verbal reproof to written reproof in the class 
book, confinement in the class-room, of which 
notice is given to the parents, imprisonment 
in the school career, which is recorded in the 
half-yearly report, and expulsion, of which 
there are different degrees, and which can 
only be inflicted by the conference of masters. 
Moreover, if a pupil after being two years in 
the same class, fails to get his remove, he re- 
ceives a quarter’s notice and is advised to 
leave the school. . It will be remarked that 
this system of discipline coincides in many 
points with that which obtains in the English 
Universities and at Harvard College. In all 
features of their social economy, the latter 
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institutions correspond much more nearly to 
a gymnasium than to a German university. 

Of course, the work of education is not be- 
gun in the gymnasium. When the boys enter 
at the age of nine or ten, they must be able 
to read correctly both German and Roman 
characters, and write a tolerable hand, from 
dictation, without gross mistakes in spelling. 
They must also possess some knowledge of 
Christian doctrines, Biblical history, and the 
common rules of arithmetic. Such is the 
modest outfit requisite for admission to the 
school, in which the pupil will pass the next 
eight or nine years of his life, 

In most of the Prussian gymnasia there are 
six forms, or rather eight, as the two higher 
classes are divided into upper and lower. In 
England the sixth form is the highest class, 
but in Germany the lowest category is called 
sixta, and the two highest secunda and prima, 
each having twosub-divisions. There is gen- 
erally a still higher grade, called selecta, cor- 
responding to the so-called advanced class at 
Exeter and other American Academies, and 
which is under the especial direction of the 
head master. We may say in general that in 
the forms or classes below quinta the course 
of instruction is adapted to the training of 
boys for almost every career of life, while in 
the two highest forms they are specially pre- 
pared for matriculation at the university. 
To give some notion of the scope of study at 
these German classical schools, we cite two 
subjects for monthly essays from the recent 
programme of prima—or upper class—work 
ina Berlingymnasium. First, Are the funda- 
mental principles of pictorial composition laid 
down by Lessing in his ‘*‘ Laocoon’’ observed 
in the Centaur Mosaics of Berlin? Second, Is 
the description contained in the ‘‘ Horacles ”’ 
and the ‘* Achelons’’ of Philostratus based on 
a painting or a poem? We suspect that either 
of these queries would sadly stagger the aver 
age applicant for an admission to Harvard 
or Yale. 

Although in Germany the philological stu- 
dents are among the very poorest, the nobility 
neglecting the classics after leaving school, 
while neither fellowships nor rich livings hold 
up a premium to success, still the basis of the 
higher education continues to be the study of 
classical antiquity. A short time ago the ques- 
tion of admitting the pupils of the real-schulen, 
or high schools, was submitted to the Profes- 
sors of all the universities in Prussia ; and yet 
not only men of letters, but a vast majority of 
their scientificcolleagues, gave their voices in 
favor of classical training for al] boys intended 
for the university. 
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Passing into the real-schulen, which are to 
Germans what our English high schools are 
to us, we find their original aim comparatively 
a humble one—that of preparing boys for 
mercantile and industrial pursuits more di- 
rectly and rapidly than was possible to the 
gymnasium, with its classical programme. It 
was soon found, however, that these schools 
did not meet the wants of the wealthy mer- 
chants and manufacturers, whose sons are 
brought into close social relations with mem- 
bers, of the professional and ruling classes. 
They considered it an injury to their sons to 
be altogether excluded from the liberal educa- 
tion enjoyed by gymnasiasts, and, as.a conces- 
sion to this feeling, the royal schools in 1859 
were subdivided, and the study of Latin made 
compulsory in one section. The non-Latin 
category is identical with the so-called upper 
Burgerschulen, of which one variety, the trade 
or business college (gewerbe schule), merits 
a little attention. 

The German trade school contemplates a 
six years’ training, and undertakes to prepare a 
boy for the career of merchant, manufacturer, 
engineer or architect, or for admission to the 
several polytechnic academies in other cities. 
The notable feature in this plan of studies is 
the attention paid not only to mathematics, 
mechanics, and natural science, but to draw- 
ing and modeling from casts of the choicest 
remains of Grecian art. The insight thus 
gained into the ancient world is supplemented 
by some knowledge of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, acquired through translations. In this 
way it has been found possible to solve a diffi- 
cult problem—that of training the less wealthy 
classes by the most thorough technical instruc- 
tions for the practical work of the world, with- 
out wholly excluding them from the human- 
izing and most enlivening influences of litera- 
ture and art. 


EDUCATION IN RUSSTA. 


‘* THERE IS ALWAYS MONEY FOR TROOPS, BUT 
NEVER FOR SCHOOLS,”’ 


A recent writer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
says: ‘*Count Dimitri Tolstoi, who has 
been twelve years Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in Russia, is a man of large ideas, who 
would like to see every mujick proficient in 
the three R’s. Prince Gortschakoff, who is 
of a different opinion, lets him talk but will 
not allow him to act, insomuch that whenever 
Count Tolstoi wants a grant, M. de Reutern, 
the Finance Minister, tells him with a doleful 
face that the State coffers are empty. There 
is always money for troops and Imperial fetes, 
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never for sthools: Taking account of the 
increase of population and the greater facili- 
ties for spreading knowledge, Russia has re- 
trograded rather than advanced in education 
since the time of Nicholas. The late Czar 
had no notion of popularizing knowledge, 
but he provided a good sort of official edu- 
cation for the higher classes among his sub- 
jects, and insisted that they should avail 
themselves of it. As to the commercial 
classes, he allowed them to take care of them- 
selves, which they did by establishing private 
schools with German professors. Chancellor 
Gortschakoff saw the dangers of this system, 
and altered it. He encouraged rich noble- 
men to have their children educated at home 
and to send them to France or Germany for 
the finishing touch; but he has laid a sweep- 
ing interdict on all private schools for the 
middle class, because these used to afford a 
better education than was to be obtained in 
official academies. A highly cultivated aris- 
tocracy, an officially taught, or mistaught, 
middle class, and a totally illiterate populace 
—this would fulfill the Chancellor’s ideal of 
a governable State. But he does not confess 


these views aloud, and balks education by 
the adroit device of seeming over-ready to 
aid it. 

About a dozen years ago the city of Nijni- 


Novgorod wished to found a university, and 
applied for a charter, promising to raise the 
endowments by local subscriptions. The 
answer that came from St. Petersburg was 
most encouraging, and assured the applicants 
that the Czar had expressed a great interest 
in their scheme, and was graciously minded 
to help them with a grant. If they would 
wait a little, till the Imperial Council had dis- 
cussed the matter, they would learn the 
amount of the grant and its conditions. 
They have been waiting ever since. It is of 
mo use attempting to set up any educational 
establishment by private initiative. The pro- 
ject is always favorably entertained by the 
authorities, but it is invariably shelved. If the 
promoters grow importunate, they receive a 
dispatch full of high-flown language, pointing 
out to them how inexpedient it is to do things 
by halves. Their original scheme was either 
too'small and needed enlarging for the public 
good ; or. too extravagant, and required cut- 
ting down. In any case the Czar has it under 
his august consideration, etc. Count Tolstoi 
is not responsible for these circumlocutory 
proceedings, but he has no power against the 
clerks in his department. He himself feels a 
scholar’s enthusiasm for new plans, and has 
drawn up an admirable comprehensive pro- 
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ject of national education, which has been 
‘‘approved in principle” by the Emperor, 
and is only waiting the good pleasure of the 
Tschinn. Meanwhile the plan of approving 
great schemes in principle has the advantage 
of leading foreigners to think that the Rus- 
sian Government is always going to begin a 
good many noble things next New Year’s 
Day. 

The Empire is divided for academical pur- 
poses into ten scholastic circuits: St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Dorpat, Kiew, Warsaw, 
Kasan, Kharkov, Wilna, Odessa and the 
Caucasus. Each of these is presided over 
by a curator, who is chosen less for his learn- 
ing than for his urbanity as a courtier. In 
theory he is omnipotent ; in practice he does 
nothing without the advice of his Academical 
Council—a body of six members, two of whom 
are retired professors, three (generally) mili- 
tary officers, and one a police official. These 
people settle what books are to be used in the 
schools, grant professorial diplomas, and act 
as a court of appeal in questions of academi- 
cal discipline. 

All the educational funds whatsoever must 
pass through their hands; and a good share 
of them remains there. If a foreigner de- 
sires leave to teach in a Russian school, he 
must apply to this council, who, after tapping 
a few fees from him, cause him to be ex- 
amined as to his knowledge of history. Now, 
Russian history sets forth that Napoleon I. 
was defeated entirely by the Czar’s Generals 
(no mention is made of the winter of 1812 
which froze the Grand Army), and that 
Waterloo was a Russian victory, Wellington 
being a servant of the European coalition of 
which Alexander I. was chief. If a foreigner 
be ignorant of all this, he is requested to 
learn it before he can get his diploma ; as to 
natives, having been instructed in these 
legends from their youth, they can gabble 
them fluently, and do. 

There are nine grades in the professorate. 
The first, which confers the title of College 
Councilor, ranks with Colonel, and belongs 
to the sixth degree in the T’schinn ; the lowest, 
that of College Registrar, belongs to the 
fourteenth; below these are school ushers, 
or apparitors, who do not count as tschino- 
viks. Each grade of the professorate has al- 
lotted to it a curriculum of studies, and the 
lecturer must not trench on subjects which 
appertain to a higher grade. Not very long 
ago, a master at the Lycee Richelieu of 
Odessa, got into disgrace because in his les- 
sons on Roman history he had expatiated 
upon the political results bequeathed to mod- 
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ern societies by the domination of Rome. 
He was told these results were no business of 
his. How could scholastic order be main- 
tained if a lower-form master imbued the 
minds of his pupils with views at variance 
with those which would be taught them by 
superior masters in the upper forms? The 
Russian professor must be humble. If he be 
set to teach the first book of Euclid, he must 
be wary of showing that he knows anything 
about conic sections. Lest he should forget 
this, he is made to wear a uniform, and has 
only to glance at the breadth of the silver 
palm-leaf on the sleeve of his black tunic to 
remember what things he must teach and 
what avoid. Not till he can sport the gold 
lace of Councilorship may he speak out all he 
knows, and by that time he will probably 
have learned that the politics of ancient Rome 
are hot ground to tread upon. 

Every city in the empire has its lyceum, 
and every town its grammar schools. In the 
lyceums French and German are taught; in 
the grammar schools German sometimes, but 
not always. English can only be learned at 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa, except 
by private tuition. The charges for main- 
taining a boy as a boarder vary from £ 40 to 
£150, and at the aristocratic military school 
of St. Petersburg extras generally bring the 
sum up to £250. These rates are not higher 
than those at Eton, but the style of living can- 
not compare with that of English public 
schools. Russian boys sleep in dormitories ; 
and it is only within the last fifteen years that 
they have been allowed bedding. Formerly 
they curled themselves up in rugs and lay 
down on wooden cots. Possibly this prac- 
tice still prevails in some of the inland 
schools. ‘Their fare is the eternal cabbage 
soup, with beef; and tea, with bread but no 
butter. They wear a uniform—a tunic in 
summer, and in winter a caftan, like an ulster 
coat, with the number of their class embroid- 
ered on the collar. Their heads are cropped 
close, and they walk upright as ramrods; for 
the most thorough part of their education 
consists in drill, They are usually quiet boys, 
very soft spoken, and not much addicted to 
romping, having no national game beyond 
that of leap-frog, which they play in a large 
empty room warmed like a hot-house. They 
spend their pocket money in cigarettes and in 
sweetened rum to put into their tea. These 
delicacies are forbidden, but can always be had 
of the school porter for a little overcharge. 
There is no corporal punishment nominally, 
since the present Czar abolished the birch by a 
special ukase ; but discipline could scarcely be 
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maintained among Russians without cuffing, 
so the professor cuffs his scholars, and they, 
in their turn, cuff one another with national 
heartiness. 

When a member of the Tschinn dies with- 
out leaving sufficient to educate his children, 
they are often sent to a public school and 
afterwards to the university for nothing ; but 
this grace depends much on the deceased 
father’s good conduct. ; 

Foundation scholarships are also conferred 
upon the sons of living tschinoviks as a re- 
ward for their father’s zeal in the public ser- 
vice. The objects of these charities are re- 
quired to enter the Crown service, and mostly 
furnish subalterns for the army, or else they 
go into the church. The professors push 
them on more than the other boys, for their 
attainments have to be specially reported to 
the district governors, and are particularly 
inquired into by the curator’s delegates, who 
visit the schools once a year to hold examina- 
tions. If a foundation boy distinguish him- 
self conspicuously, he sometimes receives a 
commission in one of the regiments of 
Guards, and along with it a yearly allowance 
from the Czar. Most of the Adjutants and 
Quartermasters in the Guards are former 
charity-boys, and it may be as well to state 
that they soon enrich themselves in these 
functions. 

There are few village schools in Russia, and 
such as there are have sprung from the benev- 
olence of good-natured land-owners, and are 
little approved by the authorities. However, 
if a land-owner chooses to start a school, the 
Government does not prevent him, and con- 
tents itself with providing a teacher thor- 
oughly orthodox and ignorant. In the Mirs 
it is very rare to find a mujick who can read, 
and even the Mayor has to depend on the 
pope for the keeping of his accounts. A 
movement was started a year or two ago for 
instituting a staff of perambulating school- 
masters on the Swedish system, who should 
go about and disseminate at least the rudi- 
ments of knowledge among villages which 
were too poor to support permanent schools. 
Government, as usual, lent a ready ear to the 
scheme, but, having usurped the management 
of it, has done nothing hitherto but give 
promises. Now and then it will happen that 
a village pope, taking a fancy toa young mu- 
jick, instructs him, and the lad in his turn im- 
parts his knowledge to his fellow-villagers. 
But if this gets known to the police, he may 
come to trouble for teaching without a di- 
ploma. Even the A BC in Russia must be 
taught in the official way. 
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THE WILD FLOWERS HAVE COME. 


LIFE IN FIELDS AND WOODS. 


HE wild flowers have come; yet how few 
of us go out to welcome them. One 
would think that after a sordid winter of 
waiting everybody would hasten to the woods, 
for refreshment in fhe sweet atmosphere of 
their beauty. It is the privilege of the 
walker to enjoy the closest intimacy with 
nature, for he goes to her secret places and 
sits down with her in the fondest intercourse 
—to come to the woods and gather flowers, 
and learn something of them, or, better than 
facts, take in the peaceful spirit of their lives. 
Let us go where the beauties of the spring are 
basking in bowers roofed with a fretwork of 
silver branches and crimson leaves, under an 
azure dome. Yet so lowly and simple are 
they that we may trample their matchless 
beauty under foot, and the charms of their 
abode are so harmonious and unobtrusive that 
we may pass them without a glance. Come, 
therefore, with a reverent head and an eye 
that seeks the greatest beauty in the simplest 
forms. 

Nature is so suggestive that her first word 
to you begins an endless volume of facts and 
fancies. The difficulty is not to see enough, 
but little enough, for study. So you need 
not move from your seat at the foot of this 
oak to find more beauty than you can appre- 
ciate. The earth is still in her brown winter 
wrappings. Most of the trees are bare ; they 
moan in the wind, as if still fearing Decem- 
ber blasts; their bare limbs shiver, and two 
old fellows with their heads together grind 
and squeak with discontent. And yet how 
exquisite is the beauty of bare trees, showing 
all the fine modeling of their limbs, and the 
perfect logic of nature in suiting means to 
ends. ‘Their smooth bark gleams in the sun- 
shine over head, further down the hill, and 
on still further, through their fine network of 
brown and gray. In such a light they have 
a peculiar refinement; their forms are 
scarcely defined, yet they flash and ‘sway as 
with a hidden life. The earth seems very 
sober in her brown colors, and well she may, 
when so many of her children are dead. The 
leaves are all stiff, and the grass lies in a life- 
less mass on the ground; the thistle has 
bowed his hoary head, never to rise again; 
the golden rod, gray and shiveled, trembles 
in his last days. Indeed, the whole company 
of last summer’s festival, so full of grace in 
every form and motion, has left the woods, 
and all that remain are here and there a tat- 
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tered form, that mourns and totters in the 
scene. 

There is also perpetual life in the woods. 
Here are ferns that have lived through the 
winter, and feathery mosses, now as fresh and 
green as they were last fall, but perhaps a lit- 
tle more ruddy with the season’s exposure ; 
and gray old mosses that never seem to die, 
but hold their own in any weather; and 
again dull bronze mosses that lie in wait 
patiently for whatever the seasons bring, and 
seem the richer in color after every change 
and every new look you take into their secret 
recesses. ‘The partridge-berry vine, with its 
leaves like coupled hearts, looks out from the 
brown leaves with a cheerful air. The glossy 
laurel shines out of the dullness with some 
complacency, for although her form is angular 
and stiff, she is foremost in this time of need 
with her strong, dark green. Indeed, the ever- 
greens of the woods are particularly interest- 
ing after the winter has released the earth 
and we begin to look for life ; they seem to 
be perpetual blessings, unheeded in times of 
prosperity, but very dear in distress. 

But beneath the dead brown there are 
brighter colors of new life. Here and there 
among the dry leavesa bunch of new grass 
or a cluster of new shoots from some early 
root makes a little oasis. Look still more 
closely and see little sprouts, brown and red 
heads, peeping up between the covers; many 
already stand up quite tall, with crisp, firm 
forms of steady growth. ‘There are also little 
clusters of silvery leaves just issuing from a 
bed of brown moss; larger leaves, already 
bronzed in the weather, lying broad and flat 
around their centre; many just starting, with 
the down still on them, and others pushing 
out headlong, with erratic inclinations hither 
and thither before the upright course of later 
growth ; and still others compact, each closely 
folded on itself, with some secret not to be 
seen or even guessed through its present 
reserve. Indeed, the ground seems alive 
with little beings peeping at you from their 
brown beds, and nodding in the wind with 
the quick, light ways of youth. Many of 
them are familiar faces; the prince’s pine 
shows his royal veins very plainly ; the sweet 
sicily, with its young leaves in sprays, waves 
in salutation ; the common five-finger deserves 
recognition for his upright carriage and tidy 
form ; the star of Bethlehem shows no flowers, 
but its beds of vigorous blades are the 
strongest green in the woods. Here is a 
young form of exceedingly graceful motion ; 
it is even languid, swaying on its tall, slender 
stem. Its soft ieaves, deeply divided, are a 
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dark red brown; their surface is a fine velvet, 
and their edges are as wavy as a ringlet. An 
old blackberry vine has a touch of human 
nature in him, for, besides presenting his 
thorns to everything, he showsa sullen purple 
hue to the young shoots that will soon replace 
his old leaves with new. Indeed, all these 
growths of spring have an exquisite beauty 
that has always inspired the poets. Even the 
weeds have now the peculiar attraction of 
youth, and a loveliness not recognized, at 
least when the strength of maturity removes 
them from our sympathy. 

But where are the flowers? They are hid- 
den in cozy places, and we must hunt for 
them. Each one has its own preference in 
climate and soil, and you must learn their 
habits and tastes, if you would know just 
where to find them. Each meeting you have 
with them increases your friendship,.and every 
circumstance of time and place adds to your 
pleasure. How you went, where, and when, 


to find them the last time, make the ground- 
work of many delightful memories, too subtle 
—too sacred, perhaps—for any eye or ear. 
They become the text for sermons, and the 
ostensible theme for love hidden far deeper 
than the flower within the bud. By the 
magic of asscciation they become a part of 


your inmost life, and the woods are then 
peopled for you with the fairest forms of 
fancy. The language of flowers is not then a 
printed page, but a living symbolism of the 
tender and the beautiful. Here is the ane- 
mone; it trembles as you look at it. There is 
the hepatica, with a modest and beautiful face 
and a breath sweetly scented, and yet so deli- 
cately that half her lovers know it not. She 
comes in her old dark-brown suit, with a 
crimson flush. The arbutus is just appearing 
beneath the leaves. It is the sweetest flower 
- of the spring, though it blooms right on the 
mold, and scarcely lets the sun peep into its 
fair face. If you know their haunts, you can 
find yiolets, the cuckoo flower, white and 
pink geraniums, and many others that will 
delight your eye with their beauty, and your 
heart with their suggestive associations. * * 

Too frequently do we meet with the inquiry, 
‘« What practical benefit can be derived from 
a knowledge of botany? We think the time 
required for such nonsense (actual expression 
used) could be more profitably occupied at 
other studies.” How was it that the Creator 
spent all of the third day in developing and 
perfecting plant life, when He knew that an 
appreciation of His boundless art was to be 
considered as ‘‘ nonsense” by these wise (?) 
children of Eve ? 
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The practical benefit can be rendered ap- 
parent by a teacher sufficiently interested in 
the subject to give it proper interpretation. 
Many of those whose privilege it is to teach 
botany, too often regard it as an annual 
nuisance that cannot be banished, however 
flimsily taught, with a view to rid themselves 
of the task. This indifferent work raises and 
maintains the hostile ¢host, whose cry is: 
‘‘ Away with this nonsense. ‘Take the time 
that it occupies, to teach our children how to 
make money.” 

Well, to make money is to save it. Em- 
ploy a teacher who is master of his profession, 
and not one who makes pretense at teaching ; 
allow the children to make use of the instruc- 
tion he imparts. When the nurseryman 
comes with his wonderful stock, permit them 
to explain that /ug/ans regia is the English 
Walnut, and no rare purchase. Who re- 
members the experience in Osage Orange? 
A year or so ago, asmooth-tongued individual 
disposed of a quantity of precious bulbs, that 
were to bloom in all the tints of the rainbow, 
and reveal odors that hinted of Arabia. Some 
recognized the article as Narcissus, while the 
duped buyers waited until the flowering and 
then vented their indignation—-or swallowed it. 

How many of those who have unlimited faith 
in the curative power of certain plants, are ca- 
pable of selecting them, although they grow in 
abundance in every neighborhood? Shall we 
teach children that horehound, boneset, etc., 
have certain distinctive features and beauties 
which lead to their recognition? The valuable 
properties and flavor have already made im- 
pression, and will not the syrupy dose be ac- 
Cepted with better grace? Haye any of our 
friends met the Rhus Toxicodendron, Poison 
Ivy, and, many a time after, fled from contact 
with Ampelopsis Quinquefolia, the Virginia 
creeper, or other innocent plants, because of 
the uncertainty of identity? How practical 
would a little information of botany have been 
at such a time ! 

A few weeks since, a little maiden came in 
with glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes. In 
her hands she carried some fine specimens of 
Euonymus Americanus. She delightedly re- 
cited to her mother that grandma thought the 
handsome strawberry bush was poisonous, but 
our little maiden told her that last spring the 
teacher had shown the pupils the bush and ex- 
plained how beautiful it would appear in Au- 
tumn, and it was @// frue. 

** Just to think,”’ she said, ‘‘ that grandma 
has all her life been afraid to touch the prett 
plant, and it’s the loveliest thing in the lealy 
bouguet.”’ 
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Botany is one of ‘the pleasurable portions of 
a teacher’s work, for it stirs in the pupil an 
animation that can ‘rarely be aroused by any 
other study. If the teacher is thoroughly 
conversant with his subject and interested ' 
in it, he need have no misgivings in regard to, 
keeping the attention of the pupils. We are 
all well aware how appetizing is that which is 
palatable. Place before'the children a‘poorly- 
prepared articleand they will have none of it. 


‘‘A RADICAL DEFECT.” 


“THE following article published in the 

National Educator deserves a passing 
notice. It is entitled: “‘A Radical Defect 
in Our School System.” 


The common school system of this State costs a very 
large sum of money. It is more expensive than any | 
other enterprise. Over a million of dollars is spent, 
annually upon our schools by direct appropriation. ' 
The taxes and other necessary expenses aggregate | 
over ten millions annually, This does not include the | 
money spent for text books, building purposes, etc. | 





It may not be overstating the case when we say that! 
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the ¢ommon schools of Pennsylvania cost us twenty 
millions a year, or at the rate of fifty dollars for edu- 
cating each pupil. Let us be fairly understood. The 
average number of pupils in attendance is 650,000. 
The average school term is six months. So the aver- 
age number of pupils in attendance is about 400,000 
during ten thonithe. Now, if the expense of educating 
these is twenty millions, it costs us fifty dollars a year 
to educate each pupil, including expense of keeping 
buildings in repair, text-books, etc. Is not this too 
much? In any seminary or even in a college the ex- 
pense of educating a pupil is not over forty dollars a 
year, including text-books; certainly not over fifty. 
Would it not be cheaper to educate our childreh by 
other means? Could not the State even contrive a 
plan upon which education can be furnished cheaper 
and of a better quality than by the present system, if, 
as has been shown, private enterprise can furnish a 
superior or at least an equally good education at a 
lower figure! The subject is worth inquiring into in 
these times of depression and economizing. 


Below we give some statistics on this sub- 
ject. As these are compiled by sworn officers 
from the sworn statements, made by the presi- 
dents of the several school districts of the 
State, they are certainly as reliable as the 
vague statements of our critic. 
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In the foregoing Statistics, copied from the 
Pennsylvania School Reports for the last nine 
years, the cents in the last three columns are 
omitted, as of no account in the final result. 

According to the above figures, the school 
expenses do mot aggregate over ‘ten mil- 
lions annually, and this ¢ac/udes, in all cases, 
the money used for building purposes, and 
in some cases, as in Philadelphia, it includes 
text-books, stationery, etc. Our critic says 
‘it may not be over-stating the case, when 
we say that the common schools of Penn- 
sylvania costs us twenty millions a year.” 
Let us see how he makes up this account. 
He simply adds ten millions for books to 
his former assertion that the tuition costs 


twenty millions! Why any B primary pupil 
could have told us that ten and ten make 
twenty! But now for the figures. 

In the city of Philadelphia there were en- 
rolled in 1875, 153,031 pupils, and the ex- 
pense for books, stationery, fuel and contin- 
gencies, was $465,057, or exactly $3.04 for 
each pupil. This item, however, contains 
two others, namely, fuel and contingencies; 
and we know that if these last two items were 
deducted from the amount, it would probably 
not leave the average expense for books and 
stationery over two dollars for each pupil. 
At the same rate, the cost for books and sta- 
tionery, if supplied in the same way as in 
Philadelphia, would, for 902,345 pupils in 





us ten millions, and that, he exclaims, makes 


the state, be nearly $2,000,000. Where are 
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the fen millions now! Behold the fwo, but 
where are the eigh// We know that, allowing 
on an average $2, for the books and station- 
ery annually used by the pupils in public 
schools, the amount is greater than is requi 
site, according to the reports of cities where 
all these are furnished free. See the Report of 
the city of Salem, Mass., for 1875-6; also a 
report of the text-book committee of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., published in Zhe Pennsylva- 
nia School Journa/ \ast year. In both these 
reports it is stated that the entire cost on an 
average per pupil for these items, is from 
$1.10 to $1.25 annually. ‘These cities all 
have nine and ten months school in a year, 
and it certainly does not cost any more for 
books in s#x months than in ten! 

But our critic says that the average school 
term is only six months. Look at the statis- 
tics and see whether that is so. For the last 
five years, it has been fully six and three- 
fourths months. 

But again: He says, the average number 
of pupils in attendance is 600,000, and for 
ten months 400,000. We cordially invite 
those interested to look at the figures. See 
whether his conclusions do not fall below the 
facts of the case. We here assert, without 
fear of contradiction by facts, that the an- 
nual average attendance and percentage of 


attendance on the basis of their entire enroll- 
ment of pupils in the normal schools, semi- 
naries, and academies of Pennsylvania is not 
as high as that of the public schools of the 
State. Their absentees and their irregularities, 
by which the percentage in the public schools is 
diminished, is not reported in their annual 


statements. Very little do the managers of 
some of these institutions care for these 
irregularities, for the pay is in advance, and 
unless for sickness there is no deduction. 

In the latter part of his criticism, he says 
that seminaries, etc., furnish education 
cheaper and better than the public schools 
Let us see. We examined quite a number of 
catalogues of different institutions of this 
character, and in all of them the salaries paid 
the teachers, and find that the cost of tuition 
is a great deal more than the average cost in 
the public schools. See statement of colleges 
in Pennsylvania School Report for 1876. 
Also Statement of Academies, etc., Pennsyl- 
vania School Report for 1875. 

The author of the article under notice says 
that the interest on the money invested in the 
public school buildings is $3,000,000, Would 
he have us infer from this that there is no 
money invested in academy, seminary, and 
college buildings ? 
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We submit the following to this critic of 
the public schools. Suppose this matter of 
education were committed by the State to 
private enterprise: 

1. How would the poor educate their children ? 

2. If buildings cost so much, could private enter- 
prise devise a way by which instruction can be im- 
parted beneath the open sky ? 

3. Could it be done without books ? 

4. How far would some children have to go to 
school ? 

5. What sort of education would nine-tenths of the 
children get ? 

6. Would it require no skilled, supervising officer, 
to see that the money paid by the patrons of such 
schools is honestly returned in the form of good in- 
struction ? 

7. Has not this system of seminaries, academies, 
parochial schools, and, if you please, schools where 
paupers were educated free, been tried all over this 
country, and has it not been found un-American and 
contrary to our institutions ? 

8. Which is preferable, to raise money by just and 
equable taxation, and therewith erect buildings for 
the instruction of the young, or by preachers and 
church agents passing from congregation to congre- 
gation, disturbing the devotions of the pious, in beg- 
ging money toerect expensive colleges, seminaries, and 
academies ? STATISTICS. 


FIRST STEPS IN READING, 


HE first step in reading is the naming of printed 

words. A printed word is an object. To the 
beginner it is an unknown object. How does a child 
learn the name of any other unknown object? By 
study? No. By analysis? No. By guessing? 
No. How then? By being told it. That is the 
whole secret. Some one who knows the name of the 
object tells the child who does not know, and ever 
afterwards the name and the object are associated 
together in the child’s mind, and each suggests the 
other. This last remark may require some limitation, 
It is strictly true, only, first, when the child wants to 
know; second, when the object or the name is pre- 
sented frequently to the child’s mind; third, when 
the objects are not too numerous for his powers of 
retention. It is thus that he has learned the names 
of the persons in the family, and their visitors ; of the 
various domestic animals, and of the ordinary articles 
of household use. The child has a desire to know 
the names, because he sees the objects, is compelled 
to think of them, and needs to talk about them. The 
names first learned are the names of objects most fre- 
quently seen. When the name is once heard, it is 
recalled every time the object is seen, and the frequent 
repetition makes a permanent impression. And, 
finally, the child, acting under the promptings of 
nature, exercises a sort of ‘natural selection,” and 
chooses first to learn those names that are most useful 
(which are usually the names of the objects which are 
most familiar), and then proceeds by degrees to those 
which’ are less and less common; and in this way 
only a very few names occupy the attention at anyone 
time. 

Now, if words are objects, and if the natural 
method of learning the names of objects in general 
has been correctly stated, it follows that the best 
method of learning the names of words has also been 


' Stated, 
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1. The child must have a desire to know the names 
of the words. How this desire is to be created or 
strengthened, must be left to the ingenuity of the 
teacher. In the good old times, before moral suasion 
was much talked of, the plan was very simple. It 
was merely a switch vigorously and perseveringly ap- 
plied. It very seldom failed to create a very strong 
desire to know, for the knowing was the only way to 
escape the switching. Cruel, you say? Yes, but 
philosophical and effectual. And to spend time and 
labor on one who has no desire to learn, is both un- 
philosophical and ineffectual. If it is necessary, let 
us go back to the switch. But it cannot be necessary, 
except, perhaps, for the two extremes, the very young 
teacher who has learned nothing, and the very old 
teacher who has forgotten nothing. Every child has 
in him a spark of curiosity, inherited from Mother 
Eve, which a prudent teacher will surround with a 
small quantity of combustible material and fan into a 
steady flame, which will soon demand larger and still 
larger additions of fuel. The fire, thus early and 
properly lighted, need never go out. Life is all too 
short to satisfy the inborn craving for knowledge, 
when stupid teaching and stupid teachers have not 
extinguished it in childhood. But if a teacher cannot 
succeed in developing in a child a desire to read for 
the mere sake of reading, there are still other motives 
that he can appeal to—a wish to please his parents, a 
wish to gratify his teacher, or even a wish to be like 
other children only a little older than himself. What- 
ever method may be adopted to stimulate desire, the 
teacher must bear in mind that the desire to learn is 
as necessary to mental growth as the desire to eat is 
to bodily growth. Cramming, whether of body or 
mind, produces not strength, but dyspepsia. 

2. The words to be learned must be presented to 
the child’s mind frequently. He must see them; and 
he must see them offen. A child who looks for the 
first, or even for the twentieth time at a printed page, 
dves not see there what his teacher sees. The teacher 
sees paragraphs, sentences, clauses, words, letters; the 
child sees nothing but confused black marks. The 
straightness of the lines, the spaces between the 
words, the differences in the shapes of the letters, he 
does not see until he has learned to see them. The 
blind man whose eyes were suddenly opened by 
divine power, saw “men as trees walking.” The 
eyes were perfect, but the man had not learned to use 
them, Children have also to learn how to use their 
eyes. Therefore, one word, and one word only, 
should be presented to him at once, in order that his 
untrained eye may be fixed on the proper subject. A 
book is the worst of all arrangements for beginners. 
A card may be used, with a cover to cut off all the 
printed matter except the one word which is to be 
learned, A machine has been invented, in which, by 
turning a handle, the words are brought one by one 
to a slit just large enough to allow one of them to be 
seen. But best and simplest is the blackboard, on 
which the teacher prints the word to be learned, while 
the child looks on. Children take great pleasure in 
anything that they see making, and if the discipline is 
not too strict, they will probably crowd around the 
teacher to watch the operation. But children, like 
grown people, do not always see what they look at. 
Do you doubt it, reader, so far as regards yourself ? 
You have looked ata three-cent postage-stamp, hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of times. Are you sure that 
with all this looking you have really seen it? Try 
the experiment. Take out your pencil and reproduce, 
without a pattern, what you think you have seen. 
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Now compare your picture with the original, and (not 
taking at all into consideration that which is purely 
artistic) you will find that there are things about 4 
postage stamp which you have never seen, oftenas you 
have looked at one. The child will learn to see all 
the more quickly if he is required to reproduce what 
he is looking at. And the teacher will probably re- 
ceive a good lesson, for she will learn (not without 
surprise, if she is a novice) what the untrained child 
really sees when he looks at a word for the first time. 

It is not sufficient that the child shall see; he must 
see often. ‘ Line upon line, precept upon precept.” 
Precisely how often, no one can say; but no word 
should be considered known, unless the child can 
name it at sight without conscious effort, and without 
any appreciable interval between seeing and naming it. 

3. The teacher must be careful not to present too 
many words at one time, or at successive times, to the 
child’s notice. 

The secret of success consists, not in teaching many 
words in a short time, but in teaching a few words so 
thoroughly and accarately that they serve as standards 
of comparison for any other words that may follow 
afterwards. Ifa child of six years of age can learn 
one word the first week, two new words the second 
week, three the third, and so on, he will at the end of 
forty weeks know eight hundred and twenty words, 
which is quite as many as he can make a good use of. 
If he should stay ten years at school, and learn only 
the same number of new words every year, he would, 
on leaving school, have the command of as many 
words as Shakspeare had. Buf the thorough knowl- 
edge of one word, implies an approximate knowledge 
of a great many words derived from it or connected 
with it, so that the apparently slow rate of progress 
which has been mentioned, will suffice to give a boy 
of seventeen a very extensive knowledge of the words 
in the English language. If the rate, slow as it ap- 
pears, should turn out to be too fast, there is margin 
enough left for a considerable reduction. In the first 
year, when the ratio reaches five new words a day, he 
might, if necessary, stop the increase for the year at 
that point, which would give us seven hundred words 
in the year. 

The points to be attended to by the teacher are 
these: A word once learned, must be presented and 
re-presented so frequently that it cannot be forgotten; 
and a certain small and definite number of words 
should be presented every day.—A/aryland School 
Fournal, 


SPELLING. 


N a late number of a French educational periodical, 
an account is given of the modern methods of 
teaching orthography in French schools. The old 
countries have developed some useful educational ex- 
pedients, and if we can gain from them any hint that 
will relieve our schools, in any measure, of the time 
and never-ending iteration of spelling lessons, it will 
be of more service than perhaps in any other item of 
the school schedule. The substance of the article will 
be given in this paper. 

It appears that French teachers have mostly given 
up the idea and practice of attempting to teach the 
hand to spell correctly through the aid of the ear or 
the voice. Itis the eve, they say, thatis the hand’s 
quick and efficient guide. The eye sees externally 
the written word upon the pupil’s slate, and by intro- 
spection it sees also the mentul picture of its printed 
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form, and is as quick and sure to detect any difference 
as the hand is quick to obey its suggestions. For the 
hand has a wonderful memory of its own, as to suc- 
cession of movements, and it is the hand alone,—not 
the voice, and, least of all, the ear,—that puts spelling 
to actual, practical use, Vocal spelling serves only to 
«convey the order of the letters. in a word to a person 
within hearing, but at some distance, as to a teacher 
in front of a class. Asa help to readers, it is cum- 
paratively of no advantage. A chiid that has learned 
that si always means its one hushing sound, finds no 
aid from a repetition of its letters (ess-aitch) when 
stopped by a word like shoe. But by merely uttering 
‘the simple sound of sf, it is helped to the whole word. 
In German, the same pronunciation exactly is lettered 
ess-tsay-haw-oo-haw (schuh), which doesn't seem to 
‘suggest sh-oo well either. In French, the letters (di- 
graphs) are now called she-oo (chou), but formerly say- 
ash-oh-ooee (chou) until the French Academy decided 
that cA should be treated as one letter and called s/e, 
and, similarly, o be called 00. In England, a Royal 
Commission is about to be appointed to supervise such 
changes. Here it is from associations of teachers 
‘that a'motion must issue for improvement of such sort. 
We might safely call sh (ess-attch), “she ;” and double 
oh, “oo; and such Proteans as a, and w, and ch 
might each have two names, as a4 which the Scotch 
use, and ay which we use. And by such ameliorations 
‘we can gradually smooth many a roughness in the way 
to literature. We do improve some, For example, 
s was calted “issa@rd” a hundred years ago; and to 
spell gizzard was then a fearful thing. Later, z be- 
‘came zed, and then zee. Now, the common-sense 
teacher gives his pupil a hint to merely buzz out the 
sound of ¢ when he finds it heading a strange word in 
‘the reading lesson, and so gains much more. 

Every teacher who has set infant pupils to making 
print-like copies on their slates of the so go lo, be we 
me, etc., of their first lessons, finds with much satis- 
faction what fair imitations of the complicate types the 
little ones are soon able to make, and how the very 
useful occupation pleases them. And this sort of first 
pencil-work is much better practice fer the hand than 
the slanting style of current hand-writing, which 
spoils the hand for drawing, although so convenient in 
script. Print-writing is of the greatest advantage, 
too, in making the learners familiar with the words, 
and with every turn of the letters that compose them. 
While the hand and the eye are exercised in tracing 
these, the figure of the word becomes impressed upon 
the memory, and may easily be fixed there at once, a 
possession for life, not to be easily dislodged or even 
confused, after the impression has once been sunken 
deep enough. 

The French method of securing and confirming 
these impressions, and of training the hand to readi- 
ness in reproducing them, is based upon the aptness 
of children for imitating simple forms of outline, and 
on the readiness of their minds to receive and recall 
an image of what they have seen. A mere jingle in 
the ears of letters’ names, like the ess-attch-oh-ce shoe 
of vocal spelling makes a far slower and more evan- 
escent impression, and must be repeated many times 
before it can be recalled with any certainty. Even 
then the ear is comparatively a very inconvenient and 
unreliable guide to the hand for the writing of a word, 
and incomparably less ready at determining, after it 
has been written, whether it is correct or not. But 
the eye sees all at a glance, and guides the hand intu- 
itively and silently, and without any need of calling 
upon the voice for the aid which it often cannot give. 
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The French course, having Set a new word dis- 
tinctly and separately under the child’s eye, seeks to 
keep it there, and'to have it viewed ‘critically. It is 
commented upon, talked about, copied, ‘the copy crit- 
icised sometimes by fellow learners; its sounds dre 
separated, its silent letters determined ; ‘it is described 
with closed eyes; it is reproduced presently upon the 
slate while the book is closed, or the ‘blackboard 
veiled, and thus it becomes safely stored in the mind, 
ready and quick to appear tothe mental vision when- 
ever required. 

But there are thousands of words to be learned, 
and the teacher has other branches and other classes 
demanding attention, and requiring for due study 
a quiet order that vocal spelling classes violate and 
disturb, while they also absorb the ‘teacher’s time. 
Even in the better practice of dictation to a ‘class ‘of 
writers, the teacher is still held aloof from other ditties 
and classes, and the voice is necessarily strained to 
convey to dull or unapprehending ears the exact word 
meant. There will be misconceptions in spite of 
loudness and repetition, as when a ‘dictor calls out 
“write foregoes” and a little dictze'writes “go ‘go go.” 

These dictation exercises are not favored much by 
teachers, in spite of their usefulness in teaching the 
hand to spell. They consume too much time, which 
the teacher feels to be worse ‘than wasted, for ‘he is 
detained from other duties ; he hurries the laggards, 
but this only precipitates them into blunders, Blun- 
ders make harmful impressions. On the whole it 
does not work well, In France it is charged against 
provincial teachers that they teach many ‘erroneous 
pronunciations through the dict#tion lessons. All 
these and other objections and difficulties are quite 
obviated by the simple French resource which ‘ena- 
bles the pupils to write their ‘spelling exercises from 
dictation without a word being uttered, or any dictor 
required. The teacher is left free and unembarrassed 
to do better work; the school is undisturbed. A 
glance at the completed exercise will show whether 
it is correctly worked ont, and a cheery word now 
and then to stimulate waning industry or attention is 
the most that is requisite from the teacher, on the part 
of the orthographists. They are benefited evén 
more. They have a dictation steadily before their 
eyes more perfect than the transient teacher’s Voice 
could be to their ears, They have uninterrupted quiet 
and full time to consider, recall, refer; and to write 
carefully and alter what seems imperfect. They are 
not mere mechanical copyists, they gain immensely 
by the constant habit of holding the abstract image 
in the mind’s eye until they have reproduced it on 
their slates. As they advance to arithmetic, rhetoric, 
etc., this culture will prove invaluable. Withal the 
exercise is animating and pleasant; the mental oper- 
ation is like the solving of a slight puzzle, and the 
hand movement refreshes the attention and cultivates 
dexterity. The words become so well impressed that 
the scholar feels that he is really getting on, and is 
encouraged the more by feeling that he is advancing 
through his own labor and endeavor. 

All this follows the use of a single simple devict 
which originated with the Abbé Duployé, who is one 
of the clearest writers on education in the field. He 
devised a stenography of remarkable simplicity. It 
uses only simple strokes such as a child can learn and 
distinguish even more easily than the complicate type 
forms, while they are equally distinct and legible, and 
express every sound i its proper succession. The 
strokes are all light, or if made heavy they are not 
altered in meaning. This improvement has given 4 
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great impulse to the previously adopted use of stenog- 
raphy for dictation in primary public schools under 
authorization by the minister of Public Instruction. 
For this use it is altogether superior to the English or 
‘German stenographies. 

The youngest pupils learn to write the sounds of 
words with these signs, which being quite different 
from the common type-forms used for the letters do 
not confuse with them in the mind. As they advance 
they learn to reproduce the type form of the word 
from the sound-form which adds variety to the study 
of each word and confirms the impression of it in the 
memory, while the practice itself is a superior train- 
ing for the hand, being equivalent to the usual first 
lessons in drawing. ‘This is continued as long as the 
much shortened orthographical course is incompleted. 
Practice on the ordinary oblique hand-writing is de- 
ferred until the child is 8 or 9, and is able to imitate 
closely any simple outline in any direction. And the 
present writer can say for the effect of early and pre- 
vious training in drawing lessons, print-writing, etc., 
that he has had very many opportunities of observing 
it during more than thirty years, and invariably those 
trained with early-phonographic exercises have made 
the best writers—their lines being clear, even, devoid 
of scratches or bewildering flourishes, pleasant to 
read. And most of these writers are expert at sketch- 
ing or drawing. Fifty years ago it was a heinous 
fault in a child to “ make pictures” in school. 

Some account of the derivation, use, etc., of the 
short-hand symbols suited for an application of the 
above course to English will be given in another 
paper. Meantime any teachers of Pennsylvania or 
elsewhere who may desire a copy of the adapted al- 
phabet will be cheerfully supplied free on application 
with stamped and addressed envelope, to 

Tyrone, Pa. W. G. WARING, SR. 


> 
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WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 





AS A TEST OF THE QUALIFICATIONS OF 
TEACHERS. 


HEN a school committee advertises for 
teachers, and entire strangers present 


\ 


themselves as candidates for election, in the 
absence of more reliable sources of informa- 
tion a written examination is frequently re- 
sorted to, in order to ascertain something 
concerning the technical knowledge of the 


respective applicants. But, so well aware are 
all educational men of the unsatisfactory 
nature of this test,—too often a cruel pre- 
tense in order to cover a choice already made, 
—that superintendents, supervisors, and head- 
masters of schools, are continually going 
about from town to town, making inquiries 
and visiting schools, for the purpose of find- 
ing the best teachers, and securing them by 
paying a higher salary. 

If experienced educators find it necessary 
to take such pains in order to make a judi- 
cious selection, with what reason can a school 
committee impose a written examination upon 
teachers who have been employed for years 
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in the same town with themselves, under their 
own supervision, or that of their predecessors 
in office? Do they consider that the answers 
to any'ten or twenty technical questions upon 
each of the branches taught in the schools, 
can be a fair test of a teacher's ability? Do 
these show his moral character, faithfulness, 
conscientiousness, tact, judgment, and com- 
mon sense? What do such answers show of 
the ability of a master to supervise the work 
and direct the efforts of subordinate teachers, 
bearing himself at all times with proper dig- 
nity, kindness, and courtesy? What do they 
show of his ability to secure order and pro- 
priety of conduct ‘in and around his school- 
building, both in hours of session and in 
time of intermission, and to perform the 
numberless important duties which must de- 
volve on a master, and on him alone? 

Or, again, of what value are such questions 
and answers as a'test of a primary teacher’s fit- 
ness to take charge of little children five years 
of age, leaving for the first time their home and 
a mother’s care, taking their first step out 
into the great world of danger, trial, and 
temptation? Is it of no consequence that 
these tender, almost helpless little creatures, 
should be committed to the care of a person 
of highest principle, fidelity, continued 
waichfulness, and motherly kindness,—one 
who will, while she teaches well, carefully at- 
tend to all their wants, warming or drying 
them, if cold or wet, on their arrival at 
school, ahd seeing that each little one is 
properly wrapped and protected before leav- 
ing for home ? 

We may remark, in passing, that whether 
we regard care, discipline, or instruction, 
there is no grade of school more important 
than the primary; and yet, unfortunately, 
none is so little understood by the superficial 
or unskillful observer. Pupils here too often 
receive their first ideas of school work from 
one who has in her own mind neither system 
nor method. Their reading, the most im- 
portant of all their exercises, is a dolorous 
drawl, and their other little recitations are a 
monotonous sing-song, entailing for years un- 
necessary labor on the part of subsequent 
teachers. 

Or, in general, what do the answers to 
such questions show of any teacher’s experi- 
ence, or the benefit derived therefrom, of his 
power to elucidate principles so that they may 
be clearly understood by the pupils, and of 
his knowledge of the human mind, and the 
best methods for its development? What do 
they show of the judgment necessary to de- 
termine how much instruction shall be given 
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n class, and how much to respective pupils ? 
now much should be imparted to the pupil, 
and how much withheld? how rewards and 
punishments shall be meted out, and with 
proper adaptation to the peculiar characteris- 
tics of each individual pupil, and yet with 
strict impartiality, so that all can feel that the 
teacher is just? What do such tests show of 
a teacher's tact for avoiding unnecessary col- 
lision with pupils and parents, and of his 
ability to give instruction in morals and man- 
ners in a way which shall be both acceptable 
and effectual ? in short, to take charge of an 
immortal mind, and in the best manner, dur- 
ing the time allotted, fit it for all its future, 
both in time and eternity ? 

The above is but a very faint sketch of the 
duties devolving upon the teacher. How far 
a written examination can be a test of his ef- 
ficiency in the discharge of these duties, the 
intelligent reader will determine. Why, 
then, should school committees require old 
and successful teachers to submit to a written 
examination or lose their places? Are there 
no other and better means of ascertaining 
their ability and worth? Would not a knowl- 
edge of their work in the school .room, of their 
personal character and the influence which 
they exert, of the estimation in which they 
are held by the parents, the love and esteem 
of their pupils, and the preparation of those 
who have been promoted by them, be a far 
more reasonable test? Nay, are not our school 
committees elected that they may visit the 
schools personally, and from careful observa- 
tion learn the manner in which the teachers 
do their work, and the consequent results ? 
They should know that a teacher may appear 
deficient on a technical examination, and yet 
be in his or her particular grade very efficient 
and successful, securing far more valuable re- 
sults than another who is thoroughly ‘‘ posted’”’ 
on all the questions which would be justly 
expected to be answered bya recent grammar 
or high-school graduate. Do they not know 
that a person may have acquired a thorough 
education, and yet, from continued employ- 
ment in that which fails to bring the tech- 
nicalities of that education into practice, have 
become comparatively ignorant of them, while 
the broader culture secured by reading and 
experience is a far better preparation for the 
teacher’s work? Let the same test be applied 
to the other professions. Who would prefer 
the technical accuracy of the recent theolog- 
ical, legal, or medical graduate, to those 
qualifications which time and experience alone 
can give? 

I know of but one purpose which such ex- 
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aminations can well subserve, and for this 
perhaps nothing could be better calculated. 
It must frequently be the misfortune of our 
public schools to be entrusted to the super- 
vision of men who are, toa great extent, ig- 
norant of the duties of their office. For this 
they are not to blame; it is incident to the 
present system. For although in the other 
professions and employments none but those 
specially fitted therein are chosen as super- 
visors, yet men of every profession and em- 
ployment are elected to have entire superinten- 
dence of teachers, with a power perhaps the 
most absolute in the Commonwealth. Now, 
as wise men, they accept the position with 
becoming modesty, obtaining information 
from every reliable source, confer with the 
teachers, treating them as intelligent and hon- 
orable beings, and make changes gradually, 
both in persons and policy, and that only after 
most mature deliberation ; thus commending 
themselves by faithfulness, discretion, and 
impartiality, to the community whose servants 
they are. But, if goaded by a sense of their 
own inefficiency and of the public distrust, or 
puffed up by an idea of their own special fit- 
ness for the position—while ignorant of the 
grand fundamental principles of popular edu- 
cation, and the most important characteristics 
of those engaged therein—and if ambitious 
both to display great critical learning, and to 
be the heroes of a mighty revolution, perhaps 
nothing better could be devised than a 
written examination, imposed from time to 
time upon experienced and successful teach- 
ers.— Cor. NV. E. Journal of Education. 


EDUCATION. 


DUCATION is a fair subject for criti- 
_, cism from all sides. Almost any one 
feels competent to discuss the system and 
methods of instruction, whether in public or 
private schools. Indeed, our merchants who 
are engrossed in prices current, presume to 
criticise the value of modern education from 
their standpoint, even as to how far it quali- 
fies a man to deal in opticns or to sell cheese. 
Our collegiate education is also subjected to 
the gauge of the market, and if our schools 
do, not turn out men competent to make a 
percentage on hogs, or to sell profitably on a 
margin, they are rated down as impracticable. 
Well, we suppose education must stand this 
kind of criticism until hard times have taught 
the public that the supreme end of man is not 
to get rich. 
In point of fact, the greatest benefactors of 
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our race have not been men who enjoyed the 
profit of their study or invention. Kepler, 
who did as much for physical science, on 
which some of our best and most useful in- 
ventions are founded, could not have got his 
bread in his proper astronomical studies. He 
lived by calculating the nativity of stupid 
Austrian princes and making almanacs, while 
the world remembers him for work on which 
his own generation would have begrudged 
him a groschen. To come to later times: 
The adored Huxley is on record as having 
said that a man who knew all about a piece 
of chalk was better educated than one who 
knew all about a century of human history, 
and yet that he could not recommend a stu- 
dent to pursue his line of study, because a liv- 
ing was not to be earned in it. Look at in- 
ventors: Professor Morse would have thought 
himself amply repaid with a quarter of the 
money Mr. Orton has made in speculating in 
his invention. Elias Howe received a royalty 
from every sewing machine made in the land 
for years, and yet Wheeler and Singer made 
five or six times as muchas he. The list of 
examples might be extended indefinitely. Are 
we, therefore, to conclude that the supreme end 
of education is to make Singers and Wheelers 
and Ortons, while the Howes and Morses and 
and Keplers are neglected, as impracticable, 
worthless men? This would be a selling out 
of intellect to Mammon. 

In some way the modern public needs to 
be recalled to a sense of the worth of disci- 
pline and mental activity to the human race, 
whether it is paid for or not. The greatest 
human benefactors and the most practical 
investigators are seldom recompensed in this 
world. Is the standard of mental activity 
and discipline to be sought in a cash account ? 
Are the Judges of the Supreme Court fools, 
because Charles O’Connor, David Dudley 
Field, and hundreds of other lawyers, earn 
from five to ten times their salary? Are 
Liebig and Bunsen to be put down as failures, 
because they could not earn as much money 
as A. T. Stewart and Cornelius Vanderbilt? 
Is Socrates contemptible, who died poor, be- 
cause he did not get as large a property as 
Seneca? 

There is much said on the subject of prac- 
tical education, and of training youth for effi- 
ciency in the pursuits on which their incomes 
may depend. But if we can make a correct 
analysis of these arguments, they have but 
one criterion, which is the ability to traffic 
and skin other people and make money. The 
whole moral capacity of mankind is tried, 
not simply by even its productive power, but 
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by its selfish ability to get ahead of its neigh- 
bors. Thank heaven, there never yet was a 
scheme of education invented that could 
work this sordid and infamous result. Thank 
heaven, all true instruction is away from 
subtle and crafty tricks, into philanthropy, 
beneficence and truth. If the supreme end 
of man is to make money, we confess that all 
possible schemes of education are against it. 
We educate men, not for their personal ad- 
vantage, but to make them more useful to 
society. Only on this pretext can the public 
schools be sustained at all. If these are to 
be degraded into mere instruments for mak- 
ing sordid, scheming, selfish rogues, then let 
them be altogether abolished, for they will 
not work this result. Children are educated 
to make good citizens of them, and not to 
make social pirates of them.—/Phi/a. Press. 


—_— —___-~+>-_ — 


“A WOMAN AT THE BOTTOM OF IT.” 


fy tell the truth,” said John Haviland, as he 
threw aside his paper and faced the little group 
in the parlor, “I am fast growing out of patience with 
this text—‘A woman at the bottom of it.’ 1t would 
be strange in this world, made up, as far as we are 
aware, of nothing but the two. sexes, if a woman 
would not occasionally be found at the bottom of 
anything good. It is the injustice of the thing that 
makes me angry. Now there are hundreds of us poor 
fellows who owe all we are, all we have, and all we 
can hope to become, in this world or the next to the 
unselfish love of woman.” 

The gentleman’s face was flushed, and he spoke 
very warmly and feelingly ; so much so that his wife, 
rocking her baby to sleep in the farther corner of the 
room inquired : 

“ But why should you care, John? It has always 
been so, and always will be so, We don’t think 
much about it now, because we have been taught to 
expect it.” 

** But you should care! And you should fight for 
each other more than you do. ‘There is one chapter 
in my life’s history that I have always kept locked in 
my heart; but to-night I feel as if it were my duty to 
open it for your inspection; and I do it for the love 
of woman—for the love of one woman who made me 
what I am, worthy to be the husband of a good 
woman.” 

“ Why, John!” said Mrs, Haviland, softly approach- 
ing with baby still held tightly to her bosom, ‘‘you 
absolutely frighten me,” 

“ Let’s have the story,” said the rest of the group, 
certain that something good might be expected; and 
John commenced, at first a little timid, but gaining 
confidence as he proceeded: 

“ When I first came to New York, at the age of 
twelve years, to seek my fortune, I can call myself a 
precocious chap, without danger of being accused of 
an unusual degree of self-appreciation. 1 was quick 
to learn everything, the bad as well as the good. My 
employer used profane language. I picked up the 
oath he dropped with a naturalness that surprised even 
myself. The boys in the office all chewed tobacco, 
This was a little the hardest job 1 ever attempted, but 
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after two weeks of nausea and indescribable stomach 
wrenching, I came off victorious, and could get away 
with my papera day with the best of them. True, 
every word of it,” continued the speaker. “One 
afternoon I was-sent with a note from my employer to 
a‘house in the upper part of the city; F hadn’t any- 
thing to read, but I had plenty of tobacco, and with 
that I proposed to entertain myself during the two or 
three hours I must spend in the passage. For some 
distance I did not notice who were beside me, but by 
and by, a lady said, very softly and pleasantly; 

«« Would you please, little boy, be more careful, for 
Iam going to a party, and I should hate to have my 
dress spoiled.’ 

“I looked into her face, It was the sweetest face 
lever saw. Pale, earnest, and loving, to my boyish 
heart it was the countenance of an angel.”’ 

“ What in the world did you say?” interrupted 
Mrs, Haviland, her bright eyes filling with tears, as 
she saw how the memory of this beautiful woman 
affected her husband. 

“Say! There was very little I could say. I think 
all I did was to look. I managed to dispose of the 
tobacco, however, and wiped my mouth very care- 
fully, all of which I felt certain she saw and mentally 
commented upon.” 

“* Have you a mother, little boy?’ she next asked, 
in the same tone. 

«“+No, ma’am,’ I answered, and felt my throat fill- 
ing up, and I knew’I must swallow mighty fast to 
keep from sobbing. 

“*You have a father, then, I suppose?’ she kept 
on. 

«¢¢ No, ma’am, no father.’ 

“«¢ Brothers and sisters ?’ 

«* Neither, ma’am.’ 

«¢¢ Then the little boy is.all alone imthe world ?’ 

«All alone, ma’am.’ 

“* How long has your mother beem dead?’ and 
the dear woman looked away irom my face and waited 
till I could speak. 

“«* Two years,’ I answered, 

**She was silent for a moment, and then said, so 
sweetly—oh! I never shall forget it; ‘And what do 
you think your dear.mother would say—how do you 
think she would feel—to know that her little boy was 
guilty of such a disgusting habit as this?’ pointing to 
my cheek, where the tell-tale cud had vainly tried to 
stand its ground. 

**¢] must leave now, she continued, ‘but here is 

card; if you come to see me almost any evening 
I shall be glad to see you, and perhaps we can be of 
service to each other.’ 

“She gave me her little gloved hand, and to my 
dying day I shall never forget the sensation of that 
moment. I could not bear to part with her; without 
her I could do nothing—with her I could grow to 
man’s estate—a man in the truest sense of the word. 
From that moment tobacco never passed my lips. 

“As soon as I could summon courage, | called 
upon that lady. Well do I remember how my heart 
beat as I waited in the elegant parlor for her to come 
down; and how awkward I felt as I followed my 
guide to her private sitting-room. Here she got at 
every point of my life, and, before I bade her good- 
bye, it was arranged that I should spend two evenings 
a week at her house, and study on these occasions just 
what she thought best. 

“No lover ever looked forward to meeting with the 
mistress of his heart any more than I did to. these 
meetings with my friend, 
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“TI grew careful of my personal appearance, careful 
of my conversation, and strove in every way to be 
worthy of this noble friendship. Two years passed 
in this delightful manner—-two years that made me, 
My friend not only attended to my studies, striving 
also all the while to sow the right kind of spiritual 
seed, but she procured me a business situation with a 
particular friend of hers, where I remain to this day. 
Nobody but God knows what I owe that woman. 
During the last three months of those years, I noticed 
that she grew constantly pale and thin; she never was 
betrayed into speaking of herself. Sometimes, when I 
weuld ask her if she felt worse than usual, she would 
reply: 

‘Oh, no! I’m only a little tired—that is all.’ 

“One evening she kept me by her sofa much longer 
than was her custom, while she arranged lessons, and 
laid out work enough, it seemed to me, for months. 

“Why so much to-night?” I inquired, conscious 
that my heart ached, and vaguely suspecting the 
cause. 

**« Because, dear,’ she answered, ‘I do not want you 
to come next week, and I am anxious that you should 
have sufficient work to anticipate, as well as to keep 
you busy. I think I can trust you to be a good boy, 
John?’ 

“<«T think you can, ma’am,’ I answered, almost 
sobbing. 

“*If I should see your mother, my dear boy, be- 
fore long, what shall I say to her for you ?’ 

* Then I knew all, and my grief knew no bounds, 
It is no use to goon. She died two days after; and 
when I hear folks saying, ‘There’s a woman at the 
bottom of it,’ I feel like telling the whole world 
what a woman did for me.” 


<i 
> 





MANNERS, THE. MINOR MORALS. 
ANNA W. KIRKWOOD. 


HIS subject, in the press of the’ many 
things that crowd the busy school hours, 
is one which we sometimes neglect, or leave 
to the chance attention of parents and friends, 
forgetting that the teacher’s word comes with 
authority, and that subjects to which we fail 
to call attention, may seem of little conse- 
quence to children who under home rule are 
left to consult their own inclinations. 
Americans, as a whole, have not the reputa- 
tion of a highly cultivated people. If we as 
teachers should endeavor each in ‘ our small 
corner”’ to cultivate more fully attractive and 
becoming manners in those who come under 
our influence, a generation or two might show 
a better record in this respect. 
That the lack of attention to this subject is’ 
@ prevailing one we judge from the proverbial 
straws that show the direction of the wind. 
Perhaps it may be well to consider a few:ot 
them. 
Some years since a philanthropic individual 
created a fund for one of our colleges, the 
proceeds: of which should be annually ex- 
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pended in. giving a.testimonial to the student 
who could show the highest record in gentle- 
manly deportment. a reward should 
be offered for the practice of courtesy, in 
which no youth who has proper self-respect 
should for an instant fail, shows that there 
must be considerable ignorance on the subject 
or a rather low staridard in practice. 

A traveler in France writes, ‘<I have ob- 
served in the humblest. peasantry more 
graciousness of manner, and more kindly re- 
gard for the comfort of others, than among 
many of those who in our country. pride 
themselves upon their social position.’’ Speak- 
ing of a poor artisan, he says.: ‘‘ His appear- 
ance was poor and mean, but his manners 
would have adorned a palace.”’ 

An English writer says. of the Russians: 
‘¢ There are. no more finished specimens of 
noble manhood than may be found among 
the cultivated Russians. A Russian gentle- 
man will bow as respectfully to those who 
serve him, as to the noblest noble of them 
all.”’ 

Travelers. in Japan speak of this nation, 
whom we have been accustomed to regard as 
scarcely civilized, as far beyond us in the ob- 
servance of the forms of politeness. Even 
the street. coolie will beg pardon of every one 
whom he meets or passes. This humble apol- 
ogy for the liberty of existence in your presence 
seems menial; but if it proceeds from kindly 
regard for the comfort and conyenience of 
his fellow-beings, it does him credit, and cer- 
tainly tends to develop this feeling. 

Americans neither need nor wish to culti- 
vate a mean, cringing, subservient manner ; 
but we covet for our people that lofty self- 
respect which will not allow them by word or 
look to treat another slightingly, which is too 
proud to take advantage.of another’s weak- 
nesss or humble position, which is too noble 
to haye respect merely to the paltry pelf, 


** Which will sicken and pale 
At the gateway of pearl, 
Though current on earth,” 


Even a child is entitled to personal respect, 
and surely every human being, high or low, 
has thus much claim upon us, and will rise in 
the scale of humanity in proportion as he re- 
ceives it. 

Respectful appreciation of others is not 
without its reward. Honest John Ridd, of 
Exmoor, observes upon meeting some strang- 
ers: ‘The Baron rose as we entered, while 
the Colonel turned on his chair and struck 
one spur against the other. Iam sure, with- 
out knowing aught of either, we must have 
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reverenced the more of the two, the one who 
showed respect to us.” 

Macaulay relates an instance of the noble 
courtesy of Louis XIV. when James IL., the 
self-deposed monarch of England, became his 
guest for a season: ‘‘ Louis received the des- 
titute exiles with chivalrous generosity, and 
endeavored in every way, by the utmost deli- 
cacy, to lighten the load of obligation he 
laid upon them. He gave orders that the 
queen should receive all the marks of respect 
that had ever been paid to the queen of 
France. He would not allow the Princes of 
the house of Bourbon to be indulged with 
chairs in her presence. In public he gave 
the seat of honor at her right to James, while 
he modestly placed himself. at her left.” As 
Macaulay remarks, ‘‘Such an instance of 
magnificent courtesy has perhaps never been 
exhibited to the world,”’ 

Our own annals, however, furnish us with 
an instance in the life of the ‘‘ Father of his 
Country,’’ of which we as Americans may 
well be proud. A poor slave, it is said, as 
the General passed, lifted his hat and bowed 
reverently. Washington graciously returned 
the salute. One of his staff remarking upon 
this, he replied, ‘‘ Would ‘you have me out- 
done in courtesy by an ignorant slave ?” 

The ‘‘ grande monarche”’ did himself much 
honor in that he treated an equal so gener- 
ously. To our common humanity a higher 
and nobler ideal is furnished in the latter in. 
stance, 


—- => -—-— 


COURTESY OF MANNER. 

XOURTESY of manner 1s one of the great- 
est essentials to a teacher or any one who 
aims at success in guiding children on the 
road to knowledge. Not that they should go 
through all the formulas that Chesterfield 
lays down as essential to intercourse between 
ladies and gentlemen; but they must show a 
studied kindness for their welfare, and a re- 
gard for their feelings, which is shown to far 
too little an extent. And there is a great deal 
in the tact which leads children to think that 
they are having their own way. It is easy for 
a teacher to say that a child must and shall ; 
but it always leaves a trace of rebellion long 
after the hard words are spoken, and the will 
of superior force and years has been carried 
into effect. But it will be found far easier to 
adapt yourself to means and dispositions, and 
be kind and gentle, and deferential to wills 
that are quite as strong as your own, if not to 
judgments that are not as matured. Every 
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parent and teacher should possess extensive 
knowledge of human nature as manifested in 
children. Sensible and cautious, they should 
know when to censure and when to praise, 
when to rule their passions, when to guide 
their affections, and when to direct and gov- 
ern their ambition. Kindness of disposition 
and courtesy of manner will enable them to 
rule the young without difficulty. 

Let every teacher, therefore, endeavor to 
possess these noble and amiable characteristics. 
In public or in private he should so act as to 
merit and win confidence and esteem, instead 
of aiming to show his power and importance 
at all times. When he meets his pupils he 
should recognize them courteously, with smiles, 
not with frowns; with kind and affectionate 
looks, not with a stern countenance. He 
should teach his pupils politeness, not only 
by precept, but still more by example. He 
should impress upon their minds the duty to 
rise up before the hoary head, and honor the 
face of the old man. In these fast days, when 
youth holds such undoubted sway, there is too 
little respect shown to old age. We are too 
often found in the place of the Athenians in 
the ancient story which teaches what true 
politeness is. 

On the occasion spoken of in the story, a 
number of Greeks assembled at an Athenian 
theatre. The Spartan ambassador and his 
countrymen were seated in a part of the house 
opposite to that assigned to the Athenian aris- 
tocracy. During an interval in the play, an 
old man, a citizen of Athens, came in, whose 
head was white with the snows of age. The 
young Athenian aristocrats resolved to have a 
joke at his expense, and pretending to make 
place for him, beckoned that he should come 
over to them and take a seat. He didso; but 
when about to sit down, the unmannerly 
youths closed upon either side, and re-occu- 
pied the vacant space. They then laughed 
at the disappointment of the old man. The 
gallant young Spartans having observed this 
rude and insolent behavior, instantly rose and 
remained standing, whilst one of their num. 
ber went over to the old gentleman, and 
kindly offered to conduct him to a seat. The 
old man, leaning on the arm of the noble 
youth, crossed to the other side of the house, 
when he was requested to take the most hon- 
orable seat. Having done so, the young 
Spartans quietly resumed their seats. 

The spectators in the galleries observing 
this noble conduct, loudly cheered the Spar- 
tan youths, and the rude Athenians, now blush- 
ing at their own conduct, held down their 
heads with shame. After the cheers had sub- 
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sided the venerable sage arose, and after thank- 
ing the Spartans for their polite attention and 
example, said in the language of the poet: 


The Athenians learn their duty well; but lo! 
The Spartans practice what the Athenians know. 


—iti 
2s 


SCHOOL SHOPS. 





HE departing generation will never cease 
to interest itself in the one that is ad- 
vancing to take its place, and if it would 
leave the impression that it has fully done its 
duty in the world it will not omit any reason- 
able preparation for the world’s lasting im- 
provement. Skilled industry being the sub- 
stantial foundation for all advances in 
civilization, whatever provides for that as the 
leading and abiding interest of man in the 
social state takes care practically of all that is 
to follow. The Ruggles plan for the estab- 
lishment of Developing Schools and School 
Shops for lads who are just leaving school, 
appears to contain within itself, in the view 
above stated, all the promises of public pros- 
perity and progress. Morals without the sus- 
taining substratum of industry become a 
speculative affair at the most; they need to 
be reduced to practice by those agencies 
which steadily hold us all to the necessities of 
life. And so the best thing to give a lad on 
leaving school is a knowledge of practical 
mechanics, that he may be able on entering 
life to help himself by being useful to others. 
All cannot go to college, and it is probably 
best that they cannot ; but all who come out 
of the public schools may be qualified to be- 
come valuable members of the community, 
which is no more true of such as graduate at 
colleges than of those who do not. The 
word education is evidently about to assume 
a larger meaning. It must, in the future, 
imply a knowledge of the means of gaining 
a livelihood as well as a knowledge of lan. 
guages and accounts. Until that is the case, 
it is a process that is broken off before it is 
fairly begun. 

‘The simple fact, says the Boston Post, that 
our public schools every year turn out boys 
of the age of fifteen or sixteen, who from that 
time are of no use to themselves or anybody 
else, because no one has put them in the way 
of being useful, ought to fix the necessity for 
just such a system of mechanical instruction 
and training as the Ruggles plan contemplates. 
If we are to remain a republican people, too, 
mechanical industry is to be held as a promi- 
nent condition of that state. But now a 
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boy blunders into a calling instead of finding 
his way to it instinctively ; and in the lamen- 
table majority of cases boys never find the 
occupation at all for which they are adapted, 
but drag on to the end of their days without 
either aim or enthusiasm. It is a fatal waste 
of force and freshness for society. By open- 
ing the door to an honorable vocation as soon 
as a lad leaves school, not only is no time lost 
but the countless temptations to vice which 
lurk everywhere in a state of idleness are re- 
moved. Man was made to use machinery 
and tools. They give him the sense of larger 
power and dignity. Let him be introduced 
to a personal knowledge of them in early life, 
and the value of that whole life to himself 
and others is increased in the most wonderful 
manner. ‘There could be no truer charity, as 
well as far reaching policy, in making provis 
ion for the career of the young in usefulness 
to themselves and the community. Of the 
details of Mr. Ruggles’ plan of school shops 
we have spoken before, and recur to the sub. 
ject again only to assist in keeping alive and 
enforcing what must sooner or later be 
adopted as the simple duty of a civilized com- 
munity. 


—_—s 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





HE following are some of the questions from re- 
cent State examination papers of Indiana and 
liuincis : 

READING.—What knowledge of words should a 
child gain from the study of his first reader ? 

‘Insects generally must lead a jovial life. Think what it 
must be to lodge ina lily. Imagine a palace of ivory and pearl, 
with pillars of silver and capitals of gold, and exhaling such a 
— as never arose from human censer, Fancy again the 

n of tucking one’s self up for the night in the folds of a rose, 
rocked to sleep by the gentle sighs of summer air, nothing to 
do when you awake but to wash yourself in a dew-drop, and 
fall to eating your bed-clothes.’’ 

Pronounce and analyze phonetically the following 
words: insects, generally, palace, exhaling, again. 
Name and state the principles in accordance with 
which @ and s in the words rocked and fields are 
sounded. Find the etymological meanings of the 
words insects, capitals. What is a capital? (as meant 
here.) A censer? What is the connection in thought 
between the first sentence and those that follow? 
What is there about a lily to remind one of a palace of 
ivory, etc.? Force of the word again? What is here 
meant by bed-clothes? What do you infer about the 
knowledge and tastes of the author of this selection? 
What is the best way to get a knowledge like his of 
the lily? What is the test of good reading of selec- 
tions of this style? 

PENMANSHIP.—With what materials should each 
member of a writing class be supplied? Describe the 
position of body, arms, hands, and feet, which you 
would have pupils assume for writing. Describe also 
the position of pen and copy book. How many 
movements may be employed in writing? Name 
and describe them. What is the value of movement 
in writing? What is the unit for measuring the 
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height of letters? What is the unit for measuring 
their width? What is the rule for spacing and com- 
bining the small letters? Make the three classes into 
which the small letters are divided on the basis of 
vertical height. What is the height of the capital let- 
ters above the base line? 

GrocRAPHY.—What one of the United States has 
an eastern and a western river boundary? Give its 
boundary. How many degrees from the Tropic of 
Cancer to the Arctic Circle? Give the proof. State 
three proofs that the earth is spherical. What causes 
the isothermal lines to bend so far to the north be- 
tween Labrador and Norway? Explain. Name and 
locate three mountain systems of Africa. 

GRAMMAR.—Write a sentence in which each essen- 
tial element has a modifier. Designate. What differ- 
ent kinds of modifiers may a verb have? Arrange 
correctly and punctuate the following sentence: “On 
Wednesday evening, by Mr. Gough a lecture at the 
old brick church was delivered on temperance.” 
Write sentences in which a simple word, a phrase, 
and a clause are each used as objective modifiers. 
Of what value is an exercise in parsing? Write a 
sentence in which an infinitive is used as a noun. 
Parse the infinitive. Analyze the following: “I love 
to lose myself in other men’s minds.” How are sen- 
tences classified in respect to their meaning? Write 
one or more sentences in which a direct and an indi- 
rect quotation is used, What is a complex sentence? 

History.—When and by whom was the Hudson 
river discovered and explored? State the importance 
of this discovery in a commescial and in a political 
point of view. What provisions were made in Vir- 
ginia and in Massachusetts for common and for 
higher education during the colonial period? When 
was the government of the United States organized 
under the present constitution? What were the lead- 
ing forms of industry in the different sections of the 
country at the time of the adoption of the constitu- 
tution? What were the boundaries of the United 
States at the close of the war of Independence? 
What are they now? What connection can you 
trace between the occupation of the people of the 
United States and the acquisition of territory west of 
the Mississippi river? What territory was first ac- 
quired after the organization of the government? 
Under whose administration? How was it acquired? 

ARITHMETIC,—What number must be divided by 
one-half of go to produce three-fourths of 228? What 
is the use of the cipher in writing numbers? What 
does the product of all the common prime factors of 
two or more numbers produce? If two men are 50 
miles apart and travel toward each other, one going 
3% miles per hour, and the other 34 miles per hour, 
in what time will they meet? What part of the dis- 
tance will the first one travel? Multiply seventy-eight 
ten thousandths by five hundredths; divide the pro- 
duct by thirteen thousandths, and reduce the quotient 
to a common fraction in its lowest terms. What will 
be the cost, at $6.50 per cord, of a load of wood con- 
sisting of two lengths of four feet each, the load being 
2 ft. 9 inches wide, and 3 ft. high? If a man usesa 
pound of fertilizers on a piece of ground two yards 
square, how much will be used for 3 of an acre? 
Five cents per day is the interest on what sum at 7 
per cent. per annum? Write a promissory note, ob- 
serving the following conditions: Date, to-day; face, 
one hundred and fifty dollars; maker, John Jones; 
payee, George Green; make it negotiable, drawing 10 
per cent. interest, and payable in six months, If a 
man’s property is assessed at $5,125, and his State tax 
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is five cents on a thousand dollars, his county tax one- 
half cent on a dollar, his school tax three mills on a 
dollar, and his poll tax three dollars, what is his whole 
tax? 

PuysicaAL GEOGRAPHY.—What is the difference 
between the equatorial and polar diameters of the 
earth? What is the common explanation? To what 
is the term rock applied? What is the difference be- 
tween igneous and aqueous rock? To which of the 
two does common sandstone belong? When are rocks 
stratified? What are fossils? Speak briefly of the 
plains of South America. Compare Labrador with 
England in respect to latitude and climate; explain 
difference of climate. Since the earth is nearer the 
sun in winter than in summer, why is not the climate 
of Illinois warmer in winter than in summer? Ex- 
plain the formation of dew. Explain why the mer- 
cury in the barometer stands high in fair weather, and 
lower on approach of a storm. How are hail-stones 
formed? Explain the existence of granite boulders 
over the northern parts of this State, 

incipal deposits of coal, iron, salt, gold and copper 
wm the United States. Whence do we obtain tin? 

PuysioLocy.—What is digestion? How does the 
nutritious portion of the food find its way into the 
blood? What is the office of the veins? Of the 
arteries? What is the difference in their appearance? 
Locate each of the following parts of the body and 
tell what it is: humerus; pharynx; duodenum; aoria; 
esophagus. What change does the air undergo in the 
lungs? Describe the structure of the eye by which 
the amount of light is regulated. Name the parts of 
the cerebro-spinal system, What is its office? What 
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changes take place in the bones as a person grows 
older? What is the cuticle or scarf-skin? Its office? 
Where are the maxillary glands? What is their 
office ? 

ComMoN THINGS.—What is a section of land? 
Give its size and shape? Who is governor of IIli- 
nois? President of the United States? What do you 
mean by the State Legislature? Name the branches 
of which it consists. Which is heavier, a pint of tal- 
low ora pint of water? A syrface four feet square 
equals how many surfaces two feet square? What is 
'a milk tooth? Does it ever have a root? Name 
| some cloven footed animals. Name an animal which 
| chews the cud. Which is the larger, the sun or the 
moon? Which is farther away? Name three forms 
in which water exists. Does the sun move around 
the earth, or the earth around the sun? Name the 
autumn months, From what animal is veal obtained? 
From what grain is hominy made? 

THEORY AND PRACTICE.—How would you use the 
windows of a school room to secure ventilation? To 
what extent is a teacher responsible for the care of 
school property? What measures do you use to pre- 
vent tardiness? What is your opinion of the system 
of place taking, or “going up,’ in classes? Why? 
| Under what circumstance, if any, may ridicule be 
| used as an incentive? 
| Letrrer WRiITING.— Zime, 1 hour.—Write a letter 
| of not less than ten lines, exclusive of date, address, 

and signature, about Christmas, telling how you spent 

| the last one; or, you may tell any fact you have 
| learned during the past week, either from books or 
| elsewhere. 
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TT HE State of Texas has been extremely 
liberal in laying the foundations of a 
‘school fund which in a few years will provide 
amply for the education of all the children 
of the State. It gives for the purpose of con- 
stituting a permanent school fund, all the al- 
ternate sections of land reserved out of grants 
heretofore made, or that may hereafter be 
made to railroads, etc., also one-half the pub- 
lic domain of the State, and all money that 
may come to the State from any portion of 
the same. It also sets apart annually not 
more than one-fourth of the general revenue 
of the State, and a poll-tax of one dollar upon 
each male inhabitant between the ages of 
twenty one and sixty years, for the benefit of 
the public schools. In August, 1876, the 
permanent school fund amounted to $39,- 
847.91 currency, and $3,030,852.95 in bonds. 


| In addition to this, the school fund has about 
| eight millions of acres of alternate sections of 
| land located by railroad and other companies, 
and over thirty millions of acres under the 
clause, ‘‘half of the public domain of the 
| State,’’ which at the minimum price at which 

it is allowed to be sold, viz.: $1.50 per acre, 
_ would realize $5 7,000,co0. 


| 

| THE excursion to Europe advertised in 
| this number of THE JouRNAL is one of the 
| best planned that has yet come under our 
| notice, and it will be one of the most success- 
‘fully managed of the season. The sum of. 
| four hundred dollars will cover all expenses 
of travel and hotels, everything to be first- 
classin grade. A full descriptive circular may 
be had from Prof. O. R. Burchard, Fredonia, 
New York. - 

Messrs. Geo. J. Luckey, Henry Houck 
and Dr. Geo. P. Hays, who were named as a 
committee of arrangements for a teachers’ ex- 
cursion from Pennsylvania, announce that the 
National Line of Steamers, sailing weekly 
from New York to Liverpool and London 
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will carry Teachers to the Paris Exposition 
and back, at the following rates: From New 
York to Paris and return, va London, for 
$110 in gold; or from New York to Paris 
and return, via Liverpool, for $135 in gold. 
Parties landing at Liverpool will be furnished 
free passage through England to London, 
thus giving them an opportunity to see the 
most lovely part of old England. The main 
excursion will leave about the 6th of July, 
but-parties can leave at any time after the rst 
of May. Steamship tickets good for twelve 
months; but Excursion tickets from Liver- 
pool or London to Paris and return, good 
only for one month. Persons wishing 
to join the Excursion should give immediate 
notice (the sooner the better), and advance 
$25 each to secure berths ; the balance to be 
paid within four weeks of sailing. Those 
who have paid the full amount within four 
weeks of sailing, and will then be unable to 
depart, should give at least two weeks’ notice 
to J. J. McCormick, Agent, so that their 
berth may be sold; and if sold all money will 
be refunded except $5; or otherwise, if the 
berth engaged should not be sold, timely no- 
tice not having been given, $60 will be for- 
feited. Due notice will be given in the edu- 
cational journals of the time of sailing of the 
several vessels of the line. Any one desiring 
further information, can obtain it by address- 
ing J. J. McCormick, Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
agent of the Company, or any member of 
the Committee. 


THe Summer School held last July and 
August, at the West Chester State Normal 
School was so succeessful that the trustees 
have determined to hold another session dur- 
ing the coming summer, and add new fea- 
tures to the course. The object of this spe- 
cial school is to bring the best instruction, 
the country affords, within the reach of 
teachers who are occupied during the regular 
sessions of colleges and special schools, and 
to combine in one course the studies most in 
demand by the advanced grade of teachers. 
kb ° Bailey, of Yale College, who will have 
cuarge of the department of Elocution, 
stands at the head of his profession. Prof. 
Buckhout is a gentleman of fine attainments, 
and unusual ability as a teacher. He was a 
student under Prof. Gray, of Harvard, and 
was distinguished for his proficiency in 
science. Prof. Carter, of the Normal Art 
School of Massachusetts, is strongly recom- 
mended by Prof. Walter Smith as one of the 
best teachers of Drawing in New England. 
English Grammar will be taught from a philo- 
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logical standpoint, and teachers will have an 
opportunity to trace out the growth of the 
language and thus be able to understand the 
true construction of many idioms heretofore 
obscure and difficult. Prof. Wm. B. Owen, 
of Lafayette College, who has charge of this 
branch has been a student under Prof. March, 
and is especially selected by him as peculiarly 
fitted to instruct in this department. 

In addition to the above, teachers will have 
an opportunity to study Chemistry, Physiol- 
ogy, Mineralogy, Latin, English Literature 
and Mathematics. Summer schools of 
science are common in New England, but 
this is the only school we know of in which 
the different branches are thus combined to 
meet the needs of practical teachers. 


WE have received from the County Super- 
intendent the ‘Manual of the Public 
Schools of Clarion County, Pennsylvania, 
for 1877-78.’ The Manual has been com- 
piled with much care, and contains the 
names and addresses of the presidents and 
secretaries of the Boards of Directors, list of 
teachers in each district, with the names of 
their schools and the number of their pupils, 
a summary of the school statistics of the 
county, the course of study with full details 
adopted for the ungraded schools, the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the Clarion County 
Educational Association, an account of the 
district institutes, an article on ventilation of 


school houses, forms for monthly reports to 


the County Superintendent and to parents, a 
programme of exercises for a school, with 
numerous additional remarks and suggestions. 
The whole constitutes a neat pamphlet of 
some fifty pages. It is creditable to the com- 
piler and to the county, and must add strength 
to the cause of education. 


Pror. Evias SCHNEIDER, well known to 
many readers of Zhe /Journa/, has worked 
out a new theory of the tides. Two articles 
of his appeared on this subject about a year 
ago in Appleton’s ‘‘ Popular Science 
Monthly.” ‘These articles awakened consid- 
erable discussion, the result of which, we are 
glad to say, is likely to be favorable to Prof. 
Schneider’s views. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, LL D., one of 
our most distinguished scientists, and con- 
nected with our national observatory at 
Washington, has quite recently published 
his ‘‘ Popular Astronomy,” and in it the old 
theory is abandoned, and the one defended 
and presented to the world three years ago 
by Prof. Schneider, is found in its stead. 
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According to the old theory, the superior 
attraction of sun and moon, on one side of 
the earth draws the earth, in effect, away 
from the waters, on the far side, and which 


being left behind are thus heaped up at that: 


part of the earth’s surface, as well as by di- 
rect attraction at that part of the earth’s sur- 
face which faces sun and moon. 

The new theory teaches that the tides are 
caused by the earth’s ew motions; that cen- 
trifugal force, produced by the earth’s motion 
around the central sun, causes the solar tide 
on the side of the earth turned away from the 
sun; and, that the centrifugal force produced 
by the earth’s motion around the centre of 
gravity between herself and the moon, causes 
the lunar tide on the side of earth turned 
away from the moon. 


iin 
as 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 





LSEWHERE, as in Pennsylvania, the 
question of industrial education is at- 
tracting attention. The following are the 
proceedings of a meeting recently held in 
Boston. They are interesting as touching 
the very same points that elicit discussion 


here. 

A special committee of the Boston School Board, 
consisting of George A. Thayer, Abby W. May, and 
John G. Blake, gave a hearing Friday afternoon, at 
the rooms of the Board, on a request of the Indus- 
trial Educational Association that its school property 
be purchased by the School Committee, and its school 
conducted at the expense of the city. A small audi- 
ence was present. 

Rev. George L. Chaney introduced the matter, and 
said that the Industrial Educational Association had, 
during the year, established and perfected a plan for 
educating boys in the use of mechanical tools. They 
had a school at present occupying a room in the city 
building on Church street, which had been fitted with 
desks and supplied with a few tools, and it was de- 
sired that the trial begun by the Association might be 
continued by the Committee. The only requirement 
for entering the school was a disposition on the part 
of the pupils to attend it. The boys attending the 
school are of the age of 14 years and upwards, and 
some of them come from a considerable distance. The 
interest in the work, he thought, was the attraction 
which brought the boys together, and many carpen- 
ters had expressed great surprise with what the pupils 
had learned in the few lessons they had received. 

Henry Grew addressed the committee in regard to 
the cost of the school. He said the greatest expense 
had been in procuring the benches and the necessary 
outfit, but the total amount expended did not exceed 
$750, which provided carving tools for thirty-two 
boys, and included fuel, lights, etc. This year the 
Association intended to have more room, but would 
probably not expend over $950. The number of 
pupils, however, would be eighteen. 

Mr. Rowell, superintendent of the school, spoke in 
reference to the work done by pupils. Their instruc- 
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tion thus far, he said, had been in the use of the saw, 
bit, brace, hammer, etc. 

President Runkle, of the Institute of Technology, 
was then asked to state, In his opinion, how far such 
a method of industrial education could be introduced 
into the public system of education. Mr. Runkle 
spoke at some length. He said the time would come 
from necessity when the means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood would be taught in the public schools. The 
opinion to-day among the boys-is that they are to be 
educated to get their living by their wits, and not by 
work. He was fully convinced that such a system of 
education could be practicable. He believed an in- 
dustrial education should be made compulsory, and it 
was an educational marvel that so great results can be 
achieved with so little instruction. 

Mr. Page, master of the Dwight School, said he 
was very much in favor of industrial education. He 
strongly believed a system of manual labor could be 
introduced in connection with each school. A simi- 
lar opinion was also expressed by Mr, Hardon, master 
of the Shurtleff School. 

Dr, Wellington noted a case in which a system of 
manual labor had been introduced into a primary 
school and made practical. 

Professor Whittaker, of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, spoke of the success of the system of manual 
labor in that school. 

The hearing then closed. The special committee 
took the matter into consideration, and will report at 
a meeting of the School Board. 


= 
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WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS, 





HE Canada School Journal, Toronto, ad- 
vises persons undergoing examination 


by the written. method to observe the follow- 
ing rules: 

1. Jn preparing for an examination, write out as 
much as possible of the work.—Writing is a much 
more effectual mode of study than reading. Let a 
student write out from a book several times any diffi- 
cult proposition, and he will find that he has gained 
more knowledge of the proposition than he could 
have gained in a much longer time spent in merely 
reading it. The method of writing, which appears slow 
and laborious, is in reality an important economy 
of time and labor. In studying Euciid, for instance, 
write out a proposition from the book, then write out 
the same proposition and carefully compare with the 
book, In this way you will gradually acquire Euclid’s 
style. Time is an important element in an examina- 
tion. When you have learned to write out a proposi- 
tion accurately, learn to write it out rapidly. You 
should write out a proposition of Euclid in ten min- 
utes. Many can do it in a much shorter time. 

2. Write about the question before you, and not 
about something else—No knowledge, however cor- 
rect, if it does not bear directly on the question, can be 
taken, into account When a candidate writes very 
little about the question, and very much that is for- 
eign to it, the examiner will conclude that he knows 
but little about it, and that he is simply trying to hide 
his ignorance by a show of knowledge. For exam- 
ple, the following question is asked, “ Sketch briefly 
the history of the Long Parliament.” ‘The candidate 
writes very fully about the Civil War, gives the vic- 
tories of Oliver Cromwell in chronological order, and 
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concludes with a pathetic account of the execution of 
Charles I. Such an answer is not what the examiner 
wanted, and of course he gives no credit for it what- 
ever. It is worse than no answer at all. It shows 
that the ignorance of the candidate is compound. 
He is not only ignorant of the question, but is not 
even aware of his ignorance. 

3. Let your answers be short and to the point.—Of 
course your answer must be sufficiently long to express 
what the question requires, but the fewer words be- 
yond that the better, Reading examination papers is 
not amusing work, and no examiner wishes to read 
more about a question than is just sufficient to answer 
it. ‘Never solve a question by two methods. You 
will get credit for only one, no matter how many you 
may putdown. You will not be heard for your much 
speaking. Clearness of statement is of the utmost 
importance. Many an answer that has contained 
much correct matter, far more indeed than enough to 
have answered the question correctly, has been marked 
low, or perhaps received no marks at all, simply be- 
cause the examiner could not unravel the mystery in 
which the candidate had involved his answer. 

4. On receiving the examination paper, read it all 
over carefully once or twice before you begin to write. 
—On first reading the paper you may, perhaps, think 
that there is not a question on it that you can answer, 
This is the result of mere nervousness. On consider- 
ing it fora short time, you will find that light will 
begin to dawn upon you. Take the easiest question 
you can find on the paper, and write the answer to it 
as carefully and as quickly as you can; then the next 
easiest; and so on till you have done them all, or until 
you can do no more. You will find that towards the 
end you will be able to understand and explain what 
at’ first appeared altogether incomprehensible to you. 
There is no more constant source of failure at exami- 
nations than the attempt often made by candidates to 
answer in order the questions on an examination 
paper. In this way he is frequently brought in con- 
tact with the most difficult question first, puzzles over 
it till his mind gets into the state of that of young 
Dombey, who was not certain whether it was twenty 
pennyweights made one ounce, or twenty Romuluses 
made one Remus. 

5. Give the full work of each question, and do the 
work on the paper you are going to hand in to the 
Examiner.—The examiner wants to see the method 
by which you obtained the result much more than the 
result itself. Even if your final result is wrong, but 
the method of obtaining it be correct, he will give you 
credit for what you have done, which he could not do 
unless he had the full work before him. Never work 
on a slate or slip of paper, and then copy. By this 
method you lose more than half your time, and you 
are far more liable to make mistakes in copying the 
work than in doing it. ; 

6. Generally speaking, write the answer to each 
question on a separate page.—By doing this you will 
be able to arrange the questions in order when you 
have finished, Fasten the sheets together at the left 
hand corners. Do not leave the examination room 
till the time is up. If you cannot do any more ques- 
tions, read over what you have done. You may de- 
tect and correct mistakes. Do not sit up late the 
night before the examination to cram. Study but 
little during the examination week. All that you may 
learn in this way will do you more harm than good. 
You will be tempted to write too fully on what you 
have so recently learned, and your mental vigor will 
be seriously diminished. Five or six hours a day in 





the examination room is quite sufficient for most per- 
sons, without additional reading or study. 

7. Attend carefully to the style of your answers.— 
“ Dress does not make the man,” says the old pro- 
verb, to which some person adds, “‘ Of course not, but 
when he is made he looks much better by being 
dressed up.” Style does not make the answer, but 
when it is made it certainly “looks much better by 
being dressed up.” When you find a complicated 
mathematical question on an examination paper, you 
may be sure that there is some easy method of solu- 
tion. If you cannot find such solution, leave the 
question to the last. Examiners set questions to test 
your knowledge of principles, not your ability to do 
mere mechanical work. 


CC 


PROF. HUXLEY ON EDUCATION. 


ROM Prof. Huxley’s address delivered at 
the opening of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, at Baltimore, we make the extracts 
found below on Elementary Education and 
the relation it bears to the education furnished 
by the University. We are gratified to have 
the endorsement of an authority so distin- 
guished in regard to a doctrine which we have 
long maintained as a cardinal principle of edu- 
cational philosophy. ‘This doctrine is: Zhat 
the course of study in a primary school should 
embrace all the branches that are taught in the 
University. In other words, that a little child 
should be made acquainted with the e/ements 
of all the sciences and all the arts that go to 
make up the curriculum of the very highest 
institutions of learning. The whole work of 
education is dwarfed beyond measure by the 
narrowness and the poverty of the teaching 
in our lower schools. Each of them should 
be considered a little University, wherein the 
elements of all human knowledge are to be 
taught. But of this, again. Hear Huxley: 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 


I think there are two aspects under which we may 
considera University. It is, in the first place, a teach- 
ing institution; and it is, in the next place, an institu- 
tion for advancement and increase of knowledge. 
Under the first aspect, it is obviously and clearly con- 
nected with the general system of education; and it 
stands in some definite relation, or should stand in 
some definite relation, with the primary school, with 
the elementary school, and therefore it may behoove 
us to consider, in the first place, what elementary 
education should be taught. For in the view which I 
hold, the University, as a department of the primary 
school, simply places a crown and a summit upon the 
education which is given in the primary school. As 
to what should be the nature of elementary educa- 
tion, I have long held opinions which are, I am happy 
to say, becoming more popular than they once were, 
but which still may diverge a good deal from ordinar- 
ily received ideas. I am of opinion that an elemen.- 
tary education should discipline all sides of the mind, 


rand should leave no important faculty uncultivated. 


At its foundation lies a knowledge of the English 
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language, the tongue we speak, power of reading, | gifted. 


power of writing with accuracy and ease, and, finally, 
that amount of cultivation, of taste and judgment, 
which is to be derived from the study of the higher 
English authors. 

I think, again, that it is an essential part of ele- 
mentary education that the scholar should learn at 
any rate the elements of the history of his own coun- 
try. Itis hard for any boy or any girl who has not 
lived a life to understand history—perhaps impossible, 
but nevertheless it is useful; for the mind should be 
furnished those fundamental facts. I look again upon 
the elements of the physical sciences as a fundamental 
part of elementary education. The elements of phy- 
sical geography, the elements of physics, the elements 
of chemistry, the elements of human physiology—all 
these are matters of great and increasing moment, and 
there is no reason why they should not be taught in 
our elementary schools as well as the mass of things 
which are taught in our institutions—elementary 
mathematics, arithmetic and geometry. I should be 
disposed to think that archzology is best taught prac- 
tically—not so much theoretically as practically. 

And, finally, I conceive that it is an essential part 
of elementary education that the esthetic faculty 
should be trained; that some knowledge of music 
should be given, and that every one should be taught 
to draw according to his capacity. In these matters 
of art, people vary indefinitely in their individual 
capacity. You cannot make an artist of anybody who 
is not born one. You may make an appreciator of 
art, and a useful knowledge of art may be acquired 
by those who possess but a very small innate capacity. 
Such education should enable an average boy of 15 
or 16 years to read and write his own language with 
ease and accuracy, and with a sense of literary excel- 


lence derived from the study of our classic writers ; to 
have a general acquaintance with the history of his 
own country, and with the great laws of social exist- 
ence; to have acquired the rudiments of physical sci- 
ence, and a fair knowledge of elementary arithmetic 


and geometry. He should have cbtained an acquaint- 
ance with logic rather by example than by precept. 
while the acquirement of the elements of music and 
drawing should have been pleasure rather than work. 
It may sound strange to many ears if I venture to 
maintain the proposition that a young person, edu- 
cated thus far, has had a liberal, though perhaps not a 
full education, 

It seems to me that such training as that to which I 
have referred may be termed liberal with perfect ac- 
curacy, in both the senses in which that word is em- 
ployed. In the first place, it is liberal in breadth. It 
extends over the whole ground of things to be known 
and of faculties to be trained, and it gives equal im- 
portance to the two great sides of human activity, art 
and science. In the second place, it is liberal in the 
sense of being an education fitted for freemen—for 
men to whom every career is open, and from whom 
their country may demand that they should be fitted 
to perform the duties of any career. I cannot too 
strongly impress upon you the fact that with such a 
primary education as this, and with no more than is 
to be obtained by building strictly upon its lines, a man 
of ability may become a great writer or speaker, a 
Statesman, a lawyer, a man of science, painter, sculp- 
tor, architect, or musician. That even development 
of all a man’s faculties which is what properly con- 
stitutes culture, may be effected by such an education, 
while it opens the way for the indefinite strengthen- 
ng of any special capabilities with which he may be 
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In a country like this, where most men have 
to carve out their own fortunes, and devote them- 
selves early to the practical affairs of life, compara- 
tively few can hope to pursue their studies up to or 
beyond the age of manhood. But it is of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the community that those 
who are relieved from the need of making a liveli- 
hood, and still more those who are stirred by the 
divine impulse of intellectual thirst or artistic genius, 
should be enabled to devote themselves to the higher 
service of their kind as centres df intelligence, inter- 
preters of nature, or creators of new forms of beauty ; 
and it is the function of a university to furnish such 
men with the means of becoming that which it is 
their privilege and duty to be. 


OBJECTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


To this end the University need cover no ground 
foreign to that occupied by the elementary school. 
Indeed it cannot; for the elementary instruction 
which I have referred to, embraces all the kinds of 
real knowledge and mental activity possible to man. 
The university can add no new departments of knowl- 
edge—can offer no new fields of mental activity; but 
what it can do is to intensify and specialize the in- 
struction in each department. Thus literature and 
philology, represented in the elementary school by 
English alone, will extend in the university over the 
ancient and modern languages. History, which, like 
charity, best begins at home, but, like charity, should 
not end there, will ramify in the university into the 
history of other countries, theology, and numismatics, 
and all matters bearing thereupon; and ina well-con- 
stituted university we have as adjuncts to these two 
lines of study libraries containing necessary books. 
So, again, science, represented by the mere study of 
its rudiments in the elementary school, will in the 
university be represented by a complete faculty in 
which such sciences as those I have enumerated will 
be taught and carried to their highest extent by special 
professors, and where instructions given in the lecture- 
room will be supplemented—and this is the most es- 
sential part of the proper teaching of physical sciences 
—where that teaching in the lecture room will be 
supplemented by practical work in a duly constructed 
laboratory under the superintendence of the demon- 
strators. 

So understood, the study has that which makes it 
different from other disciplines, namely, the bringing 
of the mind of the student in direct and immediate 
contact with fact, so that it does not depend upon 
treatises but upon actual conception of Nature as she 
is. And that is only to be given by the addition of 
practical laboratories to the ordinary appliances of 
teaching. So I need hardly say that the English lan- 
guage in another direction, which is some basis for 
philological study in the school, will branch out in the 
study of all the ancient and modern languages, re- 
garded as a matter of philology and not of literature ; 
and in any thoroughly constituted university, I should 
hope to see and think essential there as a part of this, 
art, in immediate relation with the institution’s new 
elements. Not only the elements, but the greatest re- 
finements of art could be taught—the rudiments of 
music and schools of the plastic and pictorial art and 
architecture. Having elementary schools of the kind 
to which I have referred at one extremity, and the 
University at the opposite extremity, we should have 
the Alpha and Omega of education—the alphabet 
complete. Under some circumstances and in some 
countries, it is desirable to have what I have called 
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elementary education divided into a primary and a 
secondary school. In other cases it is not essential, 
but that is a matter of secondary importance. 


THE SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 





E have before us the Annual Statement 

made by Sir Charles Reed, its president, 
to the school board of London, on the 26th 
of September, 1877. We propose to make 
such extracts from it as will be of most inter- 
est to our readers. 

By the census of 1871, there were 574,693 
children of school age in London, At that 
time there was room in the school houses of 
the city for only 262,693 of them. The 
voluntary schools now provide for 284,774 
and the school board for 220,549. 

The only change recently made in the 
school-buildings is in the way of ‘‘stepping’”’ 
the floors, it being found that a teacher can 
better command a large number of pupils 
when each row of desks is placed on a higher 
level than that immediately in front of it. 

Each school-house has a playground at 
tached to it’ Provision for these playgrounds 
has been very expensive, but the president of 
the board says that it is ‘‘amply justitied when 
it is remembered, not only how indispensable 
playgrounds are for purposes of drill and rec- 
reation, but that they exert a distinct educa- 
tional force, giving to the teachers an oppor- 
tunity of coming to know their pupils 
personally, and of exerting that close influ- 
ence by which, to a large extent, character is 
formed and moral training secured.” 

The public schools of London are not free. 
Fees are charged by the board amounting 
to from 1d. to 6d. They are uniform in each 
school, but not in the schools as a whole. 
The children attending schools in the poorer 
sections of the city are charged the smallest 
sums. ‘The payment of fees does not seem 
to keep many children away from school. 

The London school board employs two 
classes of teachers, mastersand apprentices or 
pupil teachers. ‘The masters hold certificates 
of different grades, and of course occupy po- 
sitions of different ranks. Each head master is 
required to instruct his pupil teachers in the art 
of teaching. There are nearly two thousand 
pupil teachers in the schools, but the system 
does not seem to work well. A close observer 
of it says: ‘*The scholars chosen for appren- 
ticeship are nearly always very young, often 
ill-educated, and thus very poorly adapted for 
a long time to teach others; in this way a 
large number of young pupils are brought into 
the work quite irrespective either of their ed- 
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ucational or scholastic capacity, who there- 
fore not unfrequently prove a dead weight on 
the school during the larger portion of their 
apprenticeship, and are never able to fit them- 
selves for teachers afterwards.” 

The schools of London have a very efficient 
system of inspection. A sufficient number of 
inspectors are employed to keep up a regular 
system of visitation and reports. 

Needlework and cutting-out garments are 
taught in all the girls’ schoo!s. Special schools 
for domestic economy, cookery, swimming, 
etc , form a part of the public school system. 

Incorrigible truants and bad boys and girls 
are sent to what are called Industrial Schools, 
or placed on board of Training Ships. There, 
as here, compulsory educational laws do little 
good, unless some way is provided of remov- 
ing the children from evil influences. 

Two half-time schools have been established 
for children who work in factories, etc., and 
the results seem very satisfactory. 

The cost of the London system of public 
instruction is very considerable, but the board 
claims that in consequence of their efforts 
great reductions have been made in the amount 
of juvenile crime and pauperism. The gov- 
ernor of the Holloway prison reports that the 
juvenile criminal population has constantly 
decreased since the adoption of the present 
school system. In 1869, he received 136 
males and 21 females, while in 1877, there 
were commitments of only 28 males and no 


females. 
‘ a 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


THEIR TREATMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


E have before us the annual report of 

the public schools of the city of Ho- 
lyoke, Massachusetts. From it we have 
learned a lesson which -we would be glad to 
see turned to profit in Pennsylvania. 

The city has a population of some twelve 
or fifteen thousand. ‘The public schools are 
open ten months in the year, with an attend- 
ance during the past year of 1,284. The 
school organization is similar to such organi- 
zations in this state, with boards of directors 
and a superintendent. In addition, however, 
there is an official called a Truant Officer, 
and it is to his work that we desire to call 
special attention. Under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, it is the duty of the Truant Officer 
to ascertain how many children there are 
within his jurisdiction and whether they attend 
school, or are receiving an education, or 
otherwise; and if he finds any growing up 
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neglected or in ignorance he is required to 
apply a remedy, mildly if he can, forcibly if 
he must. The Truant Officer at Holyoke the 
past year attended to 1,673 absences from 
school reported to him, he notified parents in 
1,504 cases, he returned to school 196 child- 
ren found in the streets, made 22 temporary 
arrests, and had three children committed to 
the State Primary School at Munson. In ad- 
dition he took the census of the children and 
found the number between the ages of five 
and fifteen to be 2,523, of whom 1,284 were 
attending public schools, 972 private schools, 
184 did not attend any school, and 83 were 
reported at work. Of those not attending 
school, 108 were between the ages of five and 
seven years, 70 were brought into school, 
and 6 were kept at home to mind the house 
while their parents were at work. 59 children 
were found employed in various manufactur- 
ing establishments, and arrangements were 
made to secure them school privileges. 
These, we think, are valuable results. 

The Superintendent of schools, Mr. Mar- 
vel, has the following remarks on 


TRUANTS AND TRUANCY. 


The report of the truant officer will show what he 
has done to cause pupils to attend school, and indi- 
cates that something has certainly been accomplished. 
The great difficulty to contend with, is how to provide 
for those who must be sent to a reformatory school, as 
there is considerable objection, on the ground of ex. 
pense, to sending many pupils away. Some whose 

ome influences and associations are bad, and some 
who have broken away from parental restraint, and 
are already in childhood versed in many of the arts of 
vice and crime, are to be dealt with. It cannot be 
economy to allow these children to spend their time 
in vicious indulgence and surrounded by physical and 
social defilement, until the habits of violent thoughts 
and criminal actions have caused them to commit 
offences which cost the community, in property, more 
than the support of hundreds of children; while some 
of them may be guilty of the deeper crimes against 
human safety and human life. 

The question, “Can we afford to support such chil- 
dren in reformatory institutions ?”’ can best be answered 
by asking two others: ‘Can we afford to educate 
thern as criminals and suffer the consequences of their 
misdemeanors?” and, “Are they so susceptible to 
gooc influences as to reform their lives under proper 
conditions ?” 

The subject is too broad and suggestive for us to 
attempt an exhaustive discussion in this report, but the 
following selection from an article on “ Education in 
the United States” is an admirable digest of the lead- 
ing arguments in favor of education as a preventive 
of crime: 

“ That education is the bulwark of the nation is no 
new doctrine, and educated people generally so re- 
gard it. Hence its benefits should be disseminated 
without stint, in such wise that even the uneducated 
may see and know that the weal or woe of every 
community depends upon it. If children are not 
properly educated at school or at home, they are edu- 
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cated in the highways and streets; if not instructed 
by duly qualified teachers or parents, they are in- 
structed by companions older than themselves in 
ignorance and wickedness; if not educated in virtue, 
then in vice; and /4zs is much more thorough and 
efficient of its kind than that which is obtained in the 
schools. Ignorance and vicious training are the 
common parents of crime; and criminals destroy 
wealth instead of producing it, and become a tax on 
society at large. ‘The practical fruits of education out 
of school are to be seen in our criminal calendars all 
over the country; and the expense of this kind of 
education is to be estimated in the appropriations for 
sustaining police, criminal courts, jails, penitentiaries, 
and almshouses, to say nothing of dens of vice and 
crime, in perpetual existence, equally due to the same 
cause; for it is well known that criminals are mostly 
drawn from those who have had but little or no in- 
struction in school. These are common truths, but 
never so patent as in recent years.” 


Massachusetts laws require that all children 
between the ages of eight and fourteen years 
must attend school at least twenty weeks in 
the year or have equivalent educational ad- 
vantages, and that children under ten years 
of age shall not be employed in manufactur- 
ing establishments, etc., and those between 
the ages of ten and fourteen shall not be so 
employed unless they have had a_pre- 
scribed amount of schooling and provision be 
made for them to continue to have certain 
school privileges. These laws are enforced 
with heavy penalties. The Superintendent of 


the Holyoke schools has the following sugges- 
tive remarks concerning their enforcement : 

While these laws generally increase the school at- 
tendance and promote the welfare of the State, in 
some instances they are terribly burdensome and op- 
pressive, besides making an unjust discrimination 


against manufacturing places. When parents are un- 
able, on account of poverty, to send their children to 
school, no penalty is exacted, the child may stay at 
home to assist in household affairs or may labor upon 
a farm, or work anywhere except in a manufacturing 
or mercantile establishment, and still no penalty; but 
let the same child work during the same time in a 
mill, and the employers are fined and their names 
bandied in the public prints. It is certainly as inju- 
rious for a child to bend over from sunrise to sunset 
weeding vegetables as to work ten hours in a cotton 
mill; and yet the employer in one case is fined and in 
the other case undisturbed. All employers, including 
parents who retain children at home to assist about 
the house, should be treated without distinction; and, 
if they employ the labor of children who are re- 
quired to attend school, all should be fined or all ex- 
empted. 

For the best interests of the State the law ought to 
include all employers and demand the attendance of 
all children, provided the families can be supported 
while the children are at school. This is a phase of 
the subject which legislation has ignored, What shall 
be done when the labor of a little child, who earns a 
paltry $8 or $10 a month, is a bridge between self- 
support of a family or its lapse into pauperism. “If 
my child is taken from the mill I must go to the city 
for support,” has again and again been urged; and 
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half-starved, poorly clad men and women, the tears 
streaming down their faces, will beg and plead for the 
privilege of working with their children and retaining 
their children at work for them in order to escape the 
degradation of pauperism. Scores of men and women 
and children bearing unmistakably the pinched aspect 
of poverty have urged their need in this city, and have 
been denied the privilege of making the family self- 
supporting. Children have gone to school without a 
breakfast or a dinner, some with only one meal a day, 
barefoot, with insufficient clothing, and the city cannot 
and the State will not alleviate the suffering. The 
Board of State Charities should be required to make 
provision to relieve the distress in such cases, or some 
one should be authorized to excuse such pupils from 
school attendance and permit them to contribute to 
their own support. 

This is not published as an argument in opposition 
to compulsory education, but to show that it is neces- 
sary to make the law broader and more comprehensive, 
and also to provide for the support of those who are 
unable to gain any advantage from their school on ac- 
count of the constant suffering occasioned by the 
gnawings of hunger and lack of all the comforts of 
life. It is not a slight thing to make paupers of a 
a family whose members have sufficient self-respect to 
wish to support themselves; and until the State makes 
suitable provision for the support of such persons as 
will obviate this necessity, the evil of constant em- 
ployment is preferable to the disgrace of pauperism. 
The assistance to these families should be rendered in 
such a manner that it will be considered simply an 
equivalent for the time the pupil devotes to the service 
of the State and school, rather than to the service 
of his employer, and not as “poor aid,” for a year’s 
instruction in school would not compensate for the in- 
justice of placing persons willing and able to support 
themselves upon the “ pauper list’’ for a month or even 
a day. 


oo 
~~ 


TWO MONTHS IN EUROPE. 





WHAT THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS WILL DO. 


NE of the correspondents of the New 
York Zridune, in London, sends the 
following communication to that paper out- 
lining a cheap trip to Europe. As some of 
our readers will visit the Old World during 
the following summer, they will thank us for 
republishing the article. Perhaps, too, there 
may be those who are longing to make the 
trip, but who have been kept at: home on ac- 
count of the reported expense ; to such the 
information contained in the article will be a 
source of gratification: 

A young college student has recently written to me 
to obtain an estimate of the least necessary cost of a 
trip to Europe during the coming summer vacation. 
The chief obstacle in the way is the supposed neces- 
sary expense. ‘I am not able to afford the luxury of 
foreign travel,” he writes: “if the cost must be even 
the lowest estimates of the guide books. But might 
not the journey be made at a cheaper rate? Would it 
not be practicable, by economiziig in every direction, 
to spend two months ix England and France, chiefly 
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in the two capitals, and to bring the entire cost within 
$300? * * * IT am quite prepared to rough it a 
little for the sake of seeing something of the Old 
World.” 

This letter induced me to consider carefully the 
problem of making such a journey within the cost 
named, and I have decided that the project is entirely 
feasible. In these days travel is no longer a luxury 
which only the rich can afford, With a certain habit of 
self-denial, in the matter of spending money, a con- 
tentment with quiet, thorough and studious visits to a 
few places of chief and special interest rather than 
hurried glimpses of many scenes, and a willingness 
to undergo many minor discomforts conditional to 
the impecunious state everywhere, but especially in 
traveling, a young man can spend a summer vacation 
abroad at an expenditure of very little money. I 
have drawn up for my friend a programme for a two 
months’ tour, by following which, under conditions 
stated, he will be able to see some of the principal 
points of interest in England, to visit Paris and the 
Exposition, and to accomplish the round trip from 
New York at an expense of $260. This sum covers 
his entire traveling and living expenses; but, of course, 
makes no allowance for gratification of personal 
tastes in the way of smoking or drinking, or for many 
little pufchases which the most economical traveler is 
sure to make in London and Paris. As, however, 
some of the readers of Zhe Tribune may wish to 
know how such a journey may be accomplished, I 
place the programme, cost, and conditions of success, 
before them. 


AN ITINERARY. 


First—As to the programme: Supposing our stu- 
dent to sail from New-York about June 20, he would 
arrive at Liverpool about the first of July. From 
there he would guide his footsteps as follows: 


uly t Land in Liverpool. Take first train up to London. 

uly 2-23. Three weeks in London, with excursions to en- 

virons, 

July 23. Leave London for Paris, by London, Brighton and S. 
C. Railrpad. 

July 24. Arrive in Paris. Spend three weeks there. 

August 14. Leave Paris for Rouen and Dieppe. 

August 15. Arrive in Brighton. Take lodgings. 

August 17. Leave Brighton for Oxford, via London. Take 
lodgings. 

August 20, Oxford to Leamington. Lodgings. 

August 21. Excursion to Stratford-upon-Avon, 

August 22, Excursion to Coventry. Walk home by way of 
Kenilworth Castle, 

August 23, Visit Warwick Gastle and Guy’s Cliff. 

August 24. To Birmingham ; afternoon to Chester, 

August 25. Leave all baggage, but umbrella and shawl-strap, 
at cloak-reom, Chester Railroad Station, and take excur- 
sion ticket through North Wales, visiting Conway Castle, 
Bangor, Beauman’s Castle (near Bangor in Anglesey) 
Caernarvon Castle, Llanberris Lake, Mount Snowdon and 
back to Chester. Time, four or five days, 

August 30. To Liverpool. 

August 31. Sail for America. 

COST OF THE TOUR. 

Traveling expenses : 

Ocean passage, return ticket, ‘* National,” ‘Anchor’ 

Om “Gents Eines,” abael....0:..0cccccccce cvcccccccccescecescccos OS CS 
Liverpool to London, 3d ClaSs.......:0--sserssersessseseeseeeerees  @ $0 
London to Paris and back (return ticket) 2d class......... 9 7§ 
London to Liverpool, via Oxford, Leamington, Bir- 

mingham, Chester, North Wales, 3d class 

Excursions about London and Paris, say 

Sight-seeing and fees at 50 cents per day. 30 00 

Board and lodging in England, thirty-seven days at $:.25 47 00 

Board and lodging in France, twenty-four days at §2....._ 48 00 


Now this plan does not profess to be the best pos- 





sible distribution of time for everybody; I have al- 
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lowed, however, no more time to London and Paris 
than will barely suffice for visiting these two chief 
capitals of Europe. Still, if one does not expect to 
come abroad again, with $50 more he might profitably 
extend his tour to Switzerland, and return to London 
by the Rhine. ‘The modest limits I have marked out 
are, I think, quite sufficient for a first summer abroad. 
To confine one’s expenses to the figures here given 
will be by no means an easy task, and the majority 
even of those who consider themselves extremely 
economical will probably prefer to spend more money, 
and, after their own standpoint, to take more comfort. 
What I wish to demonstrate is that a journey at the 
cost mentioned is perfectly practicable for those who 
care to do it: although only so by implicit adherence 
to the essential conditions of economical travel in 


Europe. 
CONDITIONS OF ECONOMICAL TRAVEL. 


1. Keep an exact daily account of every expendi- 
ture. Know where every penny goes, and for what. 

2. Travel with no baggage but what you can carry 
in your hand. One shawl-strap arranged to sling over 
the shoulder, and one small satchel, will contain every- 
thing one needs for two months. How a trunk car- 
ried over this route will increase the cost of the tour 
by $25 I have not space to explain, but it will do it. 

3- Travel third-class in England. Compartments 
are on all express trains; are very comfortable, much 
cheaper, and used by very respectable people. I have 
known ladies who have traveled alone through Eng- 
land, France and Germany third-class, without the 
least inconvenience. 

4. Never put up at a hotel, even for a single night, 
without knowing what you are to be charged; and, if 
to depart early, settle your account the night before. 
When the economical traveler puts up at a hotel, he in- 
quires the price of the “cheapest beds.” That means 
the top of the house, but his accommodations will be 
clean and comfortable. Carry a candle in your hand- 
bag, and avoid paying exorbitantly for those the hotel 
furnishes. If restaurants are near, you will find it 
pays to take your meals therein, rather than at the 
hotel, as prices are often 50 per cent. lower. 

5. Patronize hotels, anyway, as little as possible. I 
have gone from London through North Wales and 
back again for a vacation trip, stopped at more than 
a dozen places, made excursions in every direction, 
without passing a night ina hotel. How? By taking 
lodgings, It always pays to do this if you are to 
spend more than two nights in one place. As you 
pass along the street, you notice a little card in the 
window with the inscription thereon, **Apartments”’ 
(you remember how Mrs, Bardell, in the eloquent 
words of Sergeant Buzfuz, ‘dried her tears, clasped 
her innocent boy to her maternal bosom, and put the 
bill in her parlor window’). You need, as a single 
traveller, only a good sized bed room, furnished as a 
sitting room. You enter and inquire the price. The 
landlady, with a little hesitation which indicates a 
mental calculation of the amount over her ordinary 
rates which she may venture to charge you, names a 
price per week. Invariably this, to an American, is 
higher than what she would ask her English lodgers. 
If the room suits, offer her two shillings per day, in- 
clusive of all extras. That will include cooking and 
serving of your breakfast and supper; provisions for 
which she will buy and present a bill therefor, or 
you may buy them yourself, if you wish to be sure of 
getting the best. Have it distinctly understood you 
are to give but one day’s notice on leaving. It is 
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needless to say that two persons traveling in company 
will do far better in this matter of lodgings than the 
single traveler. 

London—W alk from steamer landing in Liverpool, 
one mile to London and North Western Railway 
Station, and go up to London direct. Spend first 
daylight after arrival in securing lodgings. Over 
Westminster Bridge, up Kensington Road, in neigh- 
borhood of Oakden street, and St. Mary’s square, one 
can obtain a comfortably furnished, clean room at 
from eight to ten shillings pet week, service included. 
Breakfast at home, if you are wise; dine wherever 
you happen to be; have your supper served when you 
return home; and your board, including lodging, 
ought not to reach a dollar aday. Visit Westminster 
Abbey on Mondays when you can ramble around the 
tombs, undisturbed by the monotonous chant of the 
beadle who takes you in charge on other days. 
Hampton Court is open Sundays—a beautiful excur- 
sion. Give a whole day to the British Museum, and 
go at least one Saturday evening to the South Ken- 
sington collection, 

6. In Europe nearly everybody who does you a 
service expects a fee, varying from a penny upwards. 
An Englishman gives four-pence, where an American 
tosses a shilling. To avoid necessity for feeing, sim- 
ply avoid having service thrust upon you; carry your 
own baggage, and don’t allow a railway porter to 
twist it out of your hands, to carry it a dozen yards. 
In lodgings you will see that service is included; in 
hotels a special charge is made for it; and “ Boots,” 
whose name indicates his duties, is the only servant 
who needs to be feed. At lunch or dinner, give the 
waiters one or two pence in addition to your bill. 
Remember that service will be offered in many direc- 
tions to which one is not at all accustomed in America, 
and you must learn not to accept it, unless you wish 
to pay for it. This counting the pence to be saved in 
fees, will seem very trifling to many; but the traveler 
of limited means would find the sum total of his ex- 
penditures, in this direction, by no means a small 
matter. 

7. Walk as much as possible about the town in 
which you stop. In no other way can one so satisfac- 
torily and thoroughly explore large cities like London 
and Paris. Of course, for considerable distances, you 
will take the omnibus, or in London the underground 
railway, or the Thames steamers; but ordinarily it 
pays to have a good map and go afoot. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TRIP. 


I can safely guarantee that, accidents excepted, 
any one adhering strictly to the above directions, can 
make the tour I have sketched at the figure named. 
A few additional suggestions will, however, be found 
useful. 

Money—Take from New York £5 in gold and sil- 
ver, and balance in draft on London. Of course, a 
margin for emergencies, above estimated expenses, is 
advisable. 

Guide Books—The “Satchel Guide”’ (published by 
Hurd & Houghton) is a very good one for one wish- 
ing a general idea of the journey beforehand; but it 
is well to buy the local guide books for the places 
visited. At railway stations in England ask for Abel 
Heywood’s penny guides, with maps, for such places 
as Oxford, Leamington, North Wales, etc. In Lon- 
don buy a six-penny pocket map of the city, which 
carry with you always, and select any one of numer- 
ous shilling guide books, For Paris no other guide 
book, whatever London booksellers may say, will 
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compare in usefulness with Baedeker’s. Buy it in ; mingham, and then go to Chester the same afternoon. 


London before starting. 

Paris.—Of course, with the knowledge that during 
the Exposition room rents will be considerably in- 
creased, it is very difficult to state exactly the cost of 
living in Paris this summer; but I have estimated it 
at more than double the ordinary cost of living in the 
Latin Quarter, where I advise the economical trav- 
eller to live, since rents there are always cheaper than 
elsewhere in Paris. I take it for granted that the stu- 
dent traveller possesses at least a smattering of French, 
which he will find very useful in making his bargain 
for rooms, etc.; but even if entirely ignorant of the 
language; he may still very passably succeed this sum- 
mer, though of course he will pay somewhat for his 
ignorance. Go at once to the neighborhood of the 
Luxembourg, and look for a room in any of the 
streets radiating from the Odeon, or in the region of 


the Collegé de France. In the latter part of July, | 


the students, who almost exclusively occupy this 
quarter, will begin to leave Paris, and many rooms 
will be vacant. A small furnished room ought to be 
easily procured for 3 or 4 francs per day, every extra 
included, and restaurant living is not likely to be very 
much, if at all, higher than usual. If the traveller 
cannot speak French, he would best stop at a pension 
where English is spoken; at Pension Leonard, No, 
44 Rue de Madame, near the Luxembourg, he can 
probabiy make as satisfactory an arrangement as any- 
where. It should be remembered—first, that every- 
where in Paris this summer the price named will be 
more than will be taken; and that an offer should al- 
ways be tendered, when rooms suit; and second, that 
a perfectly clear and distinct understanding of the 
terms, etc., should in every case be attained, regard- 
ing price, extras, service and number of days’ notice 
required, previous to leaving. If this is overlooked, 
a difliculty on settling your final accounts may be very 
confidently expected. A good way to prevent mis- 
takes, is to take rooms or board for only one week ; 
to give notice; require the bill to be rendered, pay in 
advance, and when time is up, walk off if you can do 
better elsewhere, or make another bargain for another 
week, if you like the place. 

Rouen.—Leave Paris early in the morning so as to 
stop over a few hours in Rouen. Visit the Cathedral, 
the Church of St. Ouen (one of the most beautiful 
Gothic churches in existence), and the market place 
where the poor Maid of Orleans was burnt by our an- 
cestors, Dieppe has few attractions, except the sea 
bathing. Cross the channel by night. 

Brighton.—Tickets by this route allow one to break 
the journey at Brighton, and although a little out of 
the way, by all means improve the opportunity. 
Lodgings everywhere numerous; try the hill to the 
right of the railway station. Visit the aquarium, the 
finest in the world, at least once in the evening, when 
tanks are illuminated. 

Oxford.—You will arrive during vacation, when 
students’ lodgings are vacant. Try neighborhood of 
Keble College and north part of the town. Take a 
row on the river, some quiet evening, and see candi- 
dates for next ‘year’s boat race in training. 

Leamington.—One of Hawthorne’s homes, in Eng- 
land. A good point from which to make excursions 
in various directions: one day to Stratford-on-Avon; 
another to Coventry and the ruins of Kenilworth; a 
third to Warwick Castle, etc. The surrounding 
country is very beautiful and historically interesting. 

North Wales.—Leaving Leamington by Great West- 
ern Railroad, you can spend an hour or more in Bir- 











For the last few days an excursion through North 
Wales is recommended, at least as far as Mt. Snow- 
don, visiting places named in the programme. On 
return, see Chester, and go up to 

Liverpool.—As you had best arrive here the day be- 
fore sailing, abundant time will be at your disposal to 
see the city quite satisfactorily, before bidding it, and 
England, farewell. 

I have thus endeavored to sketch a two months’ 
tour abroad with every expense and every emergency 
so carefully indicated that a traveller over the route 
may make so much of a European visit at a saving of 
nearly one-half the usual expense. Probably few 
tourists will care to practise all the money-saving 
methods here suggested, and not a few, I dare say, 
will prefer the comforts of home to traveling with the 
inconveniennces conditional to so strict economy. 
But I have not written for them, nor in fact for any 
one who prefers personal ease to educational opportu- 
nity. Europeis aschool as well asa pleasure ground. 
If a student really wishes to enjoy some of its advan- 
tages; if he has somewhat of the enthusiasm which 
inspired the author of “ Views Afoot;” if he feels 
that a lunch of bread and cheese, under the shadow 
of Westminster Abbey, would be better relished than 
a dinner at Delmonico’s; if he is willing to submit to 
some inconveniences for the sake of incalculable ad- 
vantage, even if he can spare to the journey only the 
sum I have named, let him come over this summer. 
He will never regret it. And I make him welcome 
to these few hints, based upon several years’ experi- 
ence of an economical traveller.’ 
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N an address at the dedication of a town hall at 
Ayer, Massachusetts, Col. Needham uttered the 
following strong words in behalf of popular education: 
The town house represents popular education. Un- 
derlying free speech and the exercise of the ballot, is 
knowledge. Who can speak well if he has not 


| words? Who can act intelligently if he has not wis- 


dom? Our great system of public instruction owes its 
support to the edicts of the town house. If measures 
for the support of public schools are not adopted, the 
town house belies itself, and the free speech and free 
ballot which it symbolizes are dead carcases, and the 
building a whitened sepulchre. 

Who knows better than we that “the winds and 
waves are always on the side of the best navigators?” 
And what does this signify, except that he who learns 
the most of the elements, approximates the nearest to 
being their master ? 

Said Lord Brougham, “There have been periods 
when the country heard with dismay that the soldier 
was abroad. That is not the case now. Let the sol- 
dier be everso much abroad in the present age, he can 
do nothing. There is another person abroad—a less 
important person—in the eyes of some an insignificant 
person—whose labors have tended to produce this 
state of things; the schoolmaster is abroad; and I 
trust more to the schoolmaster, armed with his primer, 
than I do to the soldier, in his full military array, for 
extending and upholding the liberties of my country.” 

The public schools hail from the town house; they 








originated in the town meeting; and the appropri- 
ations for their support can come from no other source. 
When that fountain ceases to yield a supply, the 
school-house will be but a monument of departed 

lory. 
‘Whatever is to be done implies some one to do it. 
If the people, from a proper interest in public edu- 
cation, lack the capacity, the demagogue will seize 
the reins and lead the way from democracy to tyranny. 

Whoever votes against liberal means for the support 
of public schools, votes against the theory of the town 
hall and self-government. Means must be adapted to 
ends, Ignorance never preserved the liberty of a 
people or advanced their progress from bondage to 
freedom. School-houses may not necessarily be evi- 
dences of intellectual growth, but the absence of the 
school-house and schoolmaster will necessitate a more 
vigilant police and subvert the foundations of demo- 
cratic institutions. 

—— 


HOW MUCH TRUTH IN IT? 


An enthusiastic writer on the kindergarten instruc- 
tion, in the October number of 74e Ga/a.ry, has some 
rather severe strictures upon the present methods of 
teaching in our common schools and their effects. 
We present below an extract from the article. How 
much truth is there in it? 

“The question arises, for a thousand children of 
all classes from each system of education, which has 
given them the best preparation for earning a living in 
the world as it is, the present public school system of 
America or the no-school system? How many has 
the public school system provided with a living? 
The answer is very easy. In a thousand boys ten take 


to teaching other boys, while they are studying law or 


medicine. Two of these remain teachers all their 
lives. Fifty go into bookkeepers’ places, where ten 
remain. The rest disperse to business of all kinds, 
trades and shopkeeping, all of which have to be 
learned, and in which the school education is of 
little use, save indirectly and by its general cultivation 
of the intelligence. Of the thousand girls fifty go to 
teaching. The rest forget all they ever learned. Of 
knowledge useful to them as mothers they have ac- 
quired nothing ; of housekeeping duties less. 

“This is the dark side of modern education, 
There is of course a bright one. Take a hundred 
workmen, brought up to any given handicraft, especi- 
ally one requiring intelligence. The men who can 
read and write, and who have enjoyed the benefits of 
an English education, are more likely to rise in the 
world, to improve their position, than those who have 
never known anything but one routine of work from 
their earliest years. To become a shi//ed workman, 
indeed, education is absolutely necessary. The ques- 
tion remains—what sort of education is most likely 
to help them, one wholly theoretical, or one in which 
practice and theory are joined? The answer is obvi- 
ous, It is found in the great and increasing popular- 
ity of industrial schools, wherever such have been es- 
tablished by private philanthropy. They are, so far, 
the only institutions of an educational nature, public 
or private, with whose benefits no injury has been 
found to mingle, The only objection to their univer- 
sal establishments is found in their expense, owing to 
the vast variety of mechanical employments. These 
at present render a complete scheme of industrial 
schools as a nitional undertaking too difficult for 
practical adoption, Ideally such a system would be 
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the most perfect national education yet devised. It 
would at once train the rising generation into useful 
citizens and true wealth producers. Failing that, let 
us see what can be done with present systems to attain 
this desirable end. We find that the common schools 
tend to produce school teachers, lawyers, doctors, pol- 
iticians, newspaper men, booksellers, clerks, brokers, 
and all that class of men who live by their wits. Of 
artisans, artists, and agriculturists, capable of devel- 
oping the wealth of a new country, they produce 
none. These come from oiitside.” 


<i 
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A DIRECTOR ON CERTIFICATES, ETC. 





Ir is a lamentable fact that a large percentage of 
certificates granted falls into possession of teachers 
who are little capable of imparting instruction to the 
young. Be the fault where it may, this works a great 
harm to the cause of education, There is in every 
community, a class which is fairly represented in 
school boards, strong in the “‘ penny wise and pound 
foolish”’ line of policy. This is chiefly true of the 
rural districts. In large towns and cities there is a 
larger proportion of good material to choose from and 
therefore they should avoid falling into the same 
error. When these men come to be school directors, 
“economy”’ with ther. is not to secure the most able 
teachers but those who will teach for the smallest pit- 
tance. It is a very common argument with them to 
harp on “dull times” to say that work is scarce, and 
that the laboring man works more hours for his day’s 
work, subject to the inclemency of every outside ele- 
ment, and that his wages at best do not exceed one 
dollar per day, and are often much less. ‘ For what 
reason,” say they, “shall we pay the teacher more, 
when he can sit at his ease secure from the cold and 
stormy blast of our rigorous winters.” They never 
seem to think that there is any difference in the quali- 
fications of teachers, The applicant has a certificate 
from the County Superintendent, they seem to argue 
he is all right, and is just as likely to prove a success- 
ful teacher as another, It is also a well-known fact 
that although, as regards numbers, such teachers may 
be and frequently are quite abundant, yet as regards 
material, the variety is not so marked. The reason 
is veiy apparent. When it is known that the school 
term of a district is but five months, and the wages 
but twenty-five dollars per month, how can we expect 
it to be otherwise? As a rule, in every marketable 
commodity of our land, su eriority will command and 
receive the best price. Teachers seem to be an ex- 
ception to this rule, We think it quite a blessing to a 
rural community for a young man of intelligence to 
secure a school amongst them, and then to be capti- 
vated by one of their fair daughters so that he will 
settle in their midst, thereby becoming a permanent 
instructor amongst them. If the certificate were held 
at a higher standard we would be enabled to secure 
better teachers for the reason that the poor ones would 
be enabled to secure the “‘ open sesame”’ to that branch 
of industry. We would have to pay higher salaries, 
but what is worth doing is worth doing well; and 
what is well done is cheap at a fair remuneration. 

I notice in Zhe School Fournal a great deal said 
pro and con in regard to our system of County Super- 
intendency. The system is certainly one of very great 
benefit. It is invaluable, and yet it is not perfect. 
How is it possible for one man, though he may be an 
Hercules both mentally and physically, effectually to 
oversee and conduct perhaps five or six hundred 
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schools at considerable distances from each other, and 
only five months’ time in the most inclement season of 
the year in which to accomplish it? What sane mind 
will consider less than one visit per month, of half a 
day each, sufficient ? 

I observe also that there is, by some, a move made 
to pay the directors a small pittance, and to require 
them to visit the schools at stated periods. Too many 
of our directors are incompetent to give instruction to 
teachers in reference to methods of teaching. Has it 
ever been taken into consideration how many of our 
directors there are who are able to stand up and make 
even a reasonably intelligent address! Instead of di- 
viding a small pittance among directors, we would 
suggest that the Superintendent be supplied with such 
assistants that each district in every county will receive 
the desired benefit, DIRECTOR. 


ss 
— 





CERTIFICATES OF COMPETENCY. 


UNDER certain conditions, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is authorized by law to grant 
what are called Certificates of Competency to persons 
who desire to be candidates for the office of County, 
City or Borough Superintendent. These certificates 
are in no sense recommendations for the office. They 
simply mean that the holder is legally qualified to 
hold the office of Superintendent, not at all that he 
has the requisite qualifications in other respects. 
They were designed only to relieve particular indi- 
viduals from a hardship imposed upon them by the 
working of the law concerning teachers’ certificates, 
and conventions of directors should consider them 
only in the light of Professional or Permanent Certifi- 
cates. In granting them, when the conditions re- 
quired by the law have been fulfilled, the signature of 
the Superintendent is simply formal. 


2 
=> 


EDUCATION AND CRIME. 





Rev. A.S, Fisk, in his report on “ The Relation 
of Education to Crime in New England,” sum- 
marized these five significant facts: 

1. That at least eighty per cent. of the crime in 
New England is committed by those who have no 
education, or none sufficient to serve them a valuable 
purpose in life. 

2. That, as through the country so through New 
England, from eighty to ninety per cent. of criminals 
a never learned any trade or mastered any skilled 
abor. 

3. That not far from seventy-five per cent. of New 
England crime is committed by persons of foreign ex- 
traction—that is, by persons who were born in other 
countries, or one or both of whose parents were. 

4. That from eighty to ninety per cent. of our crim- 
inals connect their causes of crime with intemperance. 

5. That according to the unanimous judgment of 
all officers of juvenile reformatories, ninety-five per 
cent. of these offenders come from idle, ignorant, 
vicious, and drunken homes. Almost all children of 
this class are truant from school at the time of com- 
mittal; almost all of them have been long in petty 
vices and crimes; and almost the entire number are 
the children of ignorant and besotted parents. 

The responsibility of the teacher is great, but the 
responsibility of the parent is greater. The parent 
can do most—does do most—towards fixing the char- 
acter of his children, and that responsibility cannot be 
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transferred to others. The home comes before the 
school, and nothing is more needed in this country 
than well-regulated homes. They are of more im- 
portance than the schools, because they determine the 
character of the schools. 

If the preachers throughout the country would lay 
aside, for one year, all doctrinal and dogmatic sub- 
jects, and devote themselves to instructing the people 
how to rear children, and how to make home what 
God intended it to be, they would, in our humble 
opinion, be serving their Heavenly Master in a most 
acceptable manner. How to influence, how to in- 
struct, how to amuse, how to punish, how to form the 
habits and characters of children at home, are great 
unsolved problems, worthy the attention of the ablest 
philanthropists.x—/ndiana School Fournal. 


~~ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





E have received several short commu- 
nications from teachers, two of which 
are inserted below: 
DUTY OF TEACHERS—HEALTH. 


The sphere of school instruction is not limited to 
the inculcation of good murals and of the knowledge 
which may be useful in after life. It should also 
extend to care for the health of those temporarily in 
school training. Youth is the spring-time of life, yet 
youth are very liable to the evils and dangers arising 
from ignorance and from thoughtiessness. Especially 
in the winter season should teachers bear in mind 
their opportunity and their responsibility in the matter 
of health. Those who are careful and thoughtful 
may save much sorrow by timely attention to this 
duty. In this article I do not attempt to convey much 
instruction, but I do hope to draw some aftention to 
the matter, 

Teachers as well as parents should constantly bear 
in mind the necessity of keeping the feet dry and 
warm; of sufficient clothing for the whole body; of 
ventilating rooms without direct exposure to drafts or 
currents of air; and of equal circulation of warmth 
through the body, and through every room where 
human beings sit or sleep. 

Diphtheria and other diseases of the throat are most 
common in this season, and their ravages are indeed 
fearful. Whatever may be their remote cause, it is a 
common opinion that at last they become a fungous 
growth, like a living piant attached to the affected 
parts. To kill or to remove that fungus, many ways 
are commended. Gargles of sulphur, of salt and 
other remedies are among them. Sulphur is a power- 
ful agent, and salt is a universal purifier. For years 
past, when I have had any irritation of the throat, I 
have taken chlorate of potassium about the size of a 
pea, and kept it under the upper lip, letting it dissolve 
and pass down the throat, and always found it cooling 
and healing in its effects. 

Breathing should always be accomplished with the 
mouth closed. Whenever the nose is so “stopped” 
that a child or adult cannot “breathe through it,” 
cold water, sometimes impregnated with salt or other 
purifying agent, may be “snuffed up” until relief is 
experienced. 

But I must not enlarge. These two points are 
offered from my own experience, and I hope they may 
excite an active interest, which, if exercised wisely 
and in time, may often prove beneficial. T. 
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TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 


Mr. Editor : Having read an interesting article in 
a late issue entidled “* Methods of Teaching the Al- 
phabet,” I consider myself one of those whom you 
request to communicate their methods to THE Jour- 
NAL; and accordingly I offer one of the various 
methods which I have found it necessary to devise 
in teaching different children this highly important 
subject. I trust it may be as useful to some fellow- 
teacher as it has been to me. 

Dividing my class into two divisions I select some 
letter—perhaps S—and say to the first division that | 
want them to learn this letter and remember it until | 
after recess—am always definite as to time—and re- | 
mark to second division that I wish then to pay close | 
attention and, if first division forget their letter, second 
division may tell them what it is. I then require first 
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division to repeat the name of the letter after me un- 
til it is quite familiar and is pronounced correctly by 
each pupil, after which I ask, “ How many can show | 


_ 
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the letter to me!” They signify by raising right 
hand. Giving a pointer to some one, I allow him to 
point to the letter and name it. Another letter is then 
selected for second division—directing first division 
to pay attention and proceed im same manner as with 
first letter. I then print both letters on the board, 
dismiss the class, and require all to print them several 
times on their slates from the board. At the next les- 
son this one is thoroughly reviewed before giving any- 
thing new. . 

I have generally found that the scholars of each di- 
vision will learn the letter given to them and also that 
given to the other division much more readily than if 
two letters were given to the whole class in the same 
manner. By having them recite in this manner four 
times each day, ordinary scholars will learn the entire 
alphabet in a few days. 

I have tried many methods and think that I have 


| been most successful with that indicated; yet I donot 


confine myself exclusively to it, but use other methods 
frequently to relieve monotony. E. H. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, APRIL, 1878. 


To the President of the Triennial Convention of 
School Directors : 


Sir :—The following statement gives the 
approximate salaries of County Superinten- 


dents, as fixed by an act of Assembly, ap- 
proved April —, 1878. Under the provisions 
of the act referred to, the Superintendent re- 
ceives $4.50 for each school under his juris- 
diction at the time of his election, providing 
that in no instance shall his salary be less than 
$800, nor more than $2000; and in counties 
containing one hundred schools and upwards, 
his salary shall not be less than $1000; pro- 
viding further, that in counties having two 
hundred and ninety schools, twelve hundred 
square miles of territory, or an average annual 
schoo] term of seven and a-half months, the 
salary shall not be less than $1500. 

The bill further provides that Conventions 
of School Directors, when assembled for the 
purpose of electing a County Superintendent, 
may VOTE him a salary greater than the 
amount he would receive by the act above re- 
ferred to, such increase to be taken from the 
school fund of said county. 

This act, of course, relieves the Conventions 
of School Directors from the duty of fixing 
the salaries of Superintendents, as heretofore. 
Their only duty now consists in electing the 
best man whose services can be found for the 
sum named. 

J. P. WickersHaM, 





Supt. Public Instruction. 
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III. That the publication of the accounts of school 
boards herein provided for shall be in lieu of all other 
publication of said accounts now required by law; 
and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith be 
and they are hereby repealed: Provided, That the 
provisions of this act shall not extend to cities of the 
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HE special attention of School Boards is called 

to the laws given in full below, in reference to 
publishing their accounts. It will be noticed that 
heavy penalties are imposed for neglect of duty in 
this particular. 

I. It shall be the duty of the board of directors to 
publish an annual statement of the amount of moneys 
received and expended, and the amount due from 
collectors, and setting forth all the financial operations 
of the district, in not less than ten written or printed 
hand-bills, to be put up in the most public places in 
the district. 

II. That it shall be the duty of each board of 
school directors, in the several school districts of this 
Commonwealth, annually, at the close of the school 
year, to place in the hands of the proper auditors a 
full certified statement, itemized, of their receipts and 
expenditures for the past year, including the assets 
and liabilities of the district of all kinds, with all 
books, papers and vouchers relating to the same, to 
be by said auditors examined, and if found to be cor- 
rect approved; such statement to be spread upon the 
minutes of the board of directors, and in a condensed 
but fully classified form published by said board in 
not less than ten written or printed hand-billsto be put 
up in the most public places in the district, or if 
deemed preferable, in the two newspapers of the county 
in which the district is situated, having the largest cir- 
culation among the citizens interested; and for any 
neglect or failure to perform the duties enjoined by 
this act, the officers named therein shall be considered 
guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine not ex- 
ing three hundred dollars, to be paid into the schvol 
fund of the district in which the offence shall have 
been committed. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 





NO. | NAME. | 


RESIDENCE, 





2076|J. H. Boughter.. 
2077| Joseph E. Leibig 
2078/H. S. Gockley.. 
2079|T. J. Miller.... 
2080)C. Batdorf 
2081|G. W. Pearsall . 
2082|G. W. Twitmyer 
2083| Mary F. Flint... 
2084) Miss C. Nichol . 
2085|Wm. C. Smith. . 
2086} Miss M.J.Shields 
2087 | Miss M.D. White 
2088|H. M. Peebles... 
2089 Geo. H, FHugus. 
2090/S. K. Henrie... 
2091 |John W. Bright. 
2092) Jasper Card.... 
2093/L. Purviance... 
2094|M. J. Anderson. 
2095|H. Kallenbaugh 
2096 | Geo. A. Spindler 
2097|/S. H. Danshee. 
2098|A. M. Ziegler. . 
2099| Miss S. Powers. 
2100| E. A. Thompson 
2101|L, H. Durling.. 
2102) Miss C. E. Hull. 
2103|D. W..’ Patterson 
2104/|J. M. Patterson. 
2105|N. D, Smith... 
2106} RobertStevenson 
2107|/R. H. Jackson.. 
2108|R. W. Dawson. 
2109|J. C. Garrard... 
2110|N. McMahon... 
2111|W. Z. Matthews 
2112\John J. Duffy... 
2113\Ella J. Perkins. 
2114) Miss E. Simmons 
2115|W. W. Dickey . 
2116|G. W, Weaver.. 
2117|W. G. Russell. , 
2118} M.J.Chamberl’in 
2119|J. A. Brandon. . 
2120/P. J, White.... 
2121| Miss T. S. Booz, 
2122/R. E. Downing.. 
2123|J. B. Mahon... 
2124| Thad. M. Conniff| 
2125|Miss A. Morton. ' 
2126) Jas. L. Harrison 
2127| Miss A. J. Herr. 
2128/C. J. Potts..... 
2129/W. R. Vaughan 
2130| Miss B. Irving.. 
2131/ Miss Zora Mower 
2132|Mrs.K. Donahoe 
2133) Frank Oster.... 








Fredericksb’g, Lebanon co., Pa. 
Cornwall, Lebanon co., es 
Myerstown, “ 
Ono, o 
Union Forge, “ 
Shannon Centre, Potter co., 
McElhattan, Clinton co., 
Portland, Northampton co., 
Remington, Allegheny co., 
Rockdale Mills, Jefferson co., 
Delmont, Westmoreland co., 
Latrobe, « 
Pleasant Unity, “ 
Delmont, “6 
Greensburg, “ 
McElhattan Clinton co., 
Roulette, Potter co., 
Connoquenessing, Butler co., 
Glade Malls, “ 
Bellevue, Allegheny co., 
Beallsville, Washington co., 
McKeesport, Allegheny co., 
East Sandy, Venango co., 
Monongahela City, Wash. co., 
Towanda, Bradford co., 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny co., 
South Oil City, Venango co., 
Patterson’s Mills, Wash. co., 
e sé “ 
Conyngham, Luzerne co., 
Burgettstown, Wash. co., 
Florence, “ 
Beallsville, 6s 
Mapleton, Greene co., 
Bruin, Butler co., 
Noblestown, Allegheny co., 
Plains, Luzerne co., 
Pittston, és 
Cross Creek Vil., Wash. co., 
Brownsdale, Butler co., 
Dubois, Clearfield co., 
Foxburg, Clarion co., 
Plainsville, Luzerne co., 
Connoquenessing, Butler co., 
Archibald, Luzerne co., 
Bristol, Bucks co , 
Fillmore, Centre co., 


Plains, Luzerne co., 
“ “e 


Mansfield, Allegheny co., 
Pittsburgh, “f 
Mifflinsburg, Union co., 
New Paris, Bedford co., 
Schellsburg, i 
Bedford, 


St. Clairsville, 
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Tue Lire or ExzoTion.—It is the life of emotion 
which music seizes upon and makes objective. We see 
the character of a nation’s heart in its music as we see 
the character of its poetry. Italian music is sentimen- 
tal and superficial; it often sacrifices simplicity to 
beautiful, to delicate, or to crashing effect: it is in- 
tense rather than passiorate. French music is sensa- 
tional and flippant. German music simple, direct, 
and earnest. We are of course dealing only with the 
type in every case; no such sweeping criticism can 
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be of universal application. There is one class of 
music to which these remarks do not apply. In the 
words of the author of “Music and Morals,” “ The 
music of patriotic times and national anthems is al- 
ways earnest and dignified. In the Marséillaise there 
is an almost sombre severity, wholly unlike the frivo- 
lous, superficial grace and sentimental pathos of the 
ordinary French school. The men who sing it are 
not playing at war like fools, nor are they mere chil- 
dren, delighted in its outward pomp and circum- 





LONG, LONG AGO. 


Sing me the 


Tell me thetales that to me weresodear, 
Do you re-mem- berthe path where we met, Long, long a - go, 
3- Though by your kindness my fond hopes were raised, Long, long ago, 


I de - light- ed to hear, 
Ah, yes, you told me you ne’er would forget, 


Cart Matz arr. 


Long, long a- go; 
Long, long a- go? 
Long, long a - go; 


Long, long a - go, 


Long, long a-ge, long a - go. 
Long, long a-go, long a - go. 


You, by more el - o-quent lips have been praised, Long, long a- go, long a - go, 


Now you are come, all my grief isremoved, Let me for- get 


so long you have roved, 


Then, to all oth - ers my smile you preferr’d, Love,when you spoke, gave a charm to each word, 


But by long absence your truth has been tried, 


Let me believe that you love as youloved, 
Still my heart treasures the prais-es I heard, 
sat by yourside, 


Blest as I was when I 


Still to your ac-cents I lis - ten wi 


Long, long a-go, long a - go. 

Long, long a- go, long a - go. 

Long, long a- go, long a - go. 
o7>~ 





stance. They trudge on, footsore and weary, knowing 
all the horror and the pain that is in store for them, and 
still willing to conquer and to die. That is the spirit 
of the Marseillaise, and in it, asin Garibaldi’s Hymn, 
the seriousness of the crisis had called forth the finest 
qualities of both the French and Italian characters, 
and banished for a time what is languishing in the 
one and frivolousin the other.” Poetry, painting, and 
sculpture reach the emotions indirectly through the 


| intellect. Music reaches them directly, and we should 


| 


therefore rightly expect to find something in common 
between the two. We do, in fact, see in both those 
qualities which would make it possible for the one to 
be the expression of the other : elation and depression 
which can be expressed musically by a high or low 
pitch; intensity and variety, expressed by means of the 
touch and slight modifications of tune by a 
and change of key by the composer.—A/rs. Herrisa, 





